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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE FAVORABLENESS OF THE PRESENT AGE FOR THE SUCCESS 
OF CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE. 


Ar the first preaching of Christianity, it seemed good to the infi- 
nite Lord of the harvest to crown the labors of the apostles and 
their coadjutors with great success. But it was like staying the 
waters'of Jordan, which, rolling backward and swelling upward, were 
only preparing, by the removal of the Almighty hand, 10 rush down 
their natural channel with a fear fully increased impetuosity. ‘There 
was nothing in the general state of knowledge, or in the moral 
temperament of the aarkd. calculated to secure a lasting pe rpetui ity 
to that amazing reformation, which the apostles were the instru- 
ments of attaining. On the contrary, as soon as the immediate 
fesults of their labors, and prayers, and sufferings ceased, the 
heavens grew dark, and lowered with tempest, and spiritual night 
again settled upon the earth. ‘There was much Christian virtue, in- 
deed, which had taken deep root in human hearts, and which strug- 
gled and suffered long against the rude and warring elements of de- 
pravity. But all the moral tendencies of the world were at war 
with Christianity. And the church suffered, and agonized, and 
bled, till her vital energies were exhausted, and scarcely the breath 
of life remained. 

We believe in the perpetuity of the church, though it is some- 
what difficult to trace her pathway, after she was compelled to 
retire from under the gorgeous paraphernalia of the papal hierar- 
chy, until she broke forth on the world again in the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. For considerably more than a thousand 
years after the first establishment of Christianity, the state of know- 
ledge, and the general structure of society, ace -orded well with the 
natural tendencies of human nature to deteriorate. From that lofty 
eminence to which the apostles raised the church of Christ, she 
descended, and descended, and descended,—merging herself in 
clouds, and darkness, and tempest, as she went down,—till at length 
her light was no longer visible, and her influence no longer felt. 

Decemser, 1828. 78 
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Such was the state of the world, and such the moral tendencies of 
things ; it was impossible to arrest her in this downward career, 
Apostolic zeal could not do it. All the holy fire of the primitive 
Christians, burning with the love of souls and the hope of heaven, 
could not do it. The blood of martyrs, which flowed for ages and 
for centuries, could not do it. Never has there been so much 
Christian virtue, or so vigorous, in the bosoms of God’s people, as 
in the ages immediately succeeding the apostles. But with all this 
purifying leaven, the world perpetually gained upon the church. 

It was not till the revival of learning, that re ligion revived. The 
contemporaneous prosperity of these two prime interests of man, 
is sufficient proof of their reciprocal and happy influence. And 
by learning, in the present instance, I would not be understood to 
mean the mere knowledge of letters and the abstract sciences. [| 
embrace everything in this term, which has enlarged the bounda- 
ries of useful knowledge, given impulse to intellect, increased the 
facilities of intellectual intercourse, and given man just ideas of 
civil liberty. New inventions, and improvements in the useful arts, 
are comprehended in this range ;—especially the art of printing, 
which has been, and still is, multiplying the moral power of man, 
in a ratio, which no arithmetic can calculate. 

From the period of the Reformation under Luther and his co- 
adjutors, improvements in the state of society and of the world 
have been rapidly advancing. Nor did this great and sudden 
change take place, independent of a long train of antec veding causes. 
From the deepest decline of learning and religion, God was long 
time preparing the way for these important and interesting dev el- 
opements of truth. Ages before the Reformation, symptoms of bet- 
ter things began to show themselves. To specify these indications 
would require a particular analysis of the political history of the 
church of Rome, and of Europe, for the time being. Suffice it 
to say, that in the Reformation, we discover a maturity in the ar- 
rangements of Providence, for the opening of a new era in the 
history of our world. The time had now come, when the human 
mind, rising from its long oppressed and enslaved condition, began 
to think and act for itself. Hitherto all similar efforts were crush- 
ed. Now they began to create a public opinion, and public opinion 
to assume an importance, until it was seen and felt to be a power 
too formidable to be laid again under the foot of despotism. From 
that hour, when Luther lifted up his voice, and dared to repel the 
aggressions of Rome, began the march of intellectual and moral 
freedom. From that day, the rights of man and of conscience 
have been more and more appreciated. And just in proportion 
as the principles of the Reformation have been diffused and taken 
root, have the facilities of success in Christian enterprise been in- 
creased ; and the state of the world has been gradually ripening 
for evangelical labors, till it seems to present almost one unbro- 
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ken field, white and ready for the harvest. As in the ages of re- 
ligious decline, nothing could resist the moral tendencies to deterio- 
rate, so in these ages of reformation, nothing generous and noble 
can be attempted in the cause of Christ, but its efficacious influences 
are multiplied beyond calculation. 

The peculiar favorableness of the present age for the success of 
Christian enterprise is sufficiently illustrated in the history of Chris- 
tianity for the last thirty or forty years—especially when that history 
is viewed in connexion with the probable results of the numerous 
benevolent enterprises, now in the incipient or more advanced 
stages of their career. 

Look at the history and success of Christian missions within this 
period. Although the Moravians commenced earlier, and have 
evinced, as pioneers in modern missions, a high pattern of Chris- 
tian faith, their happiest operations and best success stand recorded, 
since, by long experience and providential results, they have "vag 
ed, that the preaching of the ruins of the fall, in connexion with the 
cross of Christ, is the first, the principal, and the last duty of the 
Christian missionary. The Baptist mission to India, in which 
Pearce and Carey led the way, the former acting at home, and 
the latter in the field, has achieved great and elorious things in the 
annals of Christian enterprise. And the amazing influence of their 
operations, although great and sufficiently encouraging in the past, 
is yet to be told on the unborn millions of an interesting but debas- 
ed portion of the human family. They have treasured up a moral 
power, in exploring the languages, customs, and learning of that 
eastern world, and making translations of the Bible, which even 
now, with all it has accomplished, has scarcely begun to operate. 

And the emulation which this example has provoked in the 
established church of Great Britain, has covered the plains of In- 
dia with another host of devoted and enterprising Christian spirits, 
whose love of souls and zeal for Christ will not permit them to be 
outdone by their brethren of other sects. Even the East India 
Company has been compelled to patronise missions, as they intend- 
ed for self-defence, but as God has overruled, for the advancement 
of his cause. Many private Christian enterprises in the east, of 
great importance to the present and future interests of the church, 
have grown out of the spirit of the age, such as Buchanan’s, and 
Martyn’s, and Morrison’s,—who have acted under patronage, in- 
deed, but executed their own schemes. 

A history of the achievements of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, unfolds a scroll of Divine provi- 
dence, the events of which are almost as rapid and brilliant, as the 
pages of Apocalyptic vision. And yet, it may safely be predicted, 
that this religious enginery has little more than begun to operate 
upon the world. Justly meriting public confidence, by the purity 
and simplicity of its organization, by the singleness of its object, 
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by the openness of all its operations, and by the well earned repu- 
tation of its leading patrons and official agents, it cannot fail to 
secure the prayers, the religious sympathies, and, as we doubt not, 
the prompt support of all good men. Who would not covet to be 
the millennial historian of this single instrument of God’s providence 
and grace ?—lIf its beginnings are so magnificent, in this age, when 

every success in Christian enterprise is only an incipient stage of 
some grand result, what will be the consummation of its history ? 

Look also at the history of Bible and Tract societies, of Home 
Missionary and Sunday school operations, of what is now doing 
for the Christian education of children and youth,—in a word, of 
all the benevolent enterprises of the age. ‘These numerous and 
grand institutions, organized with the Christian spirit, moving on- 
ward in harmony, rising in importance, managed by system and 
by the rules of God’s word, augmenting in energies as they advance, 
combining so much talent and teas nce, and with the promised 
blessing of Almighty God upon them,—were La prophet, methinks 
my voice would be,—notwithstanding all the opposition perpetually 
starting up from men of worldly wisdom, of selfish interest, and of 
infidel passion—methinks my voice would be,—These shall usher 
in—not bring slowly—but usher in, the universal reign of the 
Messiah. 

The uniform success of Christian enterprise, in modern times, of 
whatever form, or for whatever specific object, so long as the 
objects have corresponded with the grand purposes of Christianity, 
is demonstration of the favorable character and circumstances of 
the times. There is doubtless a something in the providence of 
God,—or rather there are many things, a combination of circum- 
stances, a shape and contexture of suciety, a determination of the 
moral currents, as physicians say of the blood—all which, com- 
bined with other conspiring influences, seem to give a warrant of 
success to all well directed and persevering religious effort. And 
this seems to be a fixed character of human society—a character 
that has been forming for ages past, and is even now maturing for 
higher perfection in this particular, so that still greater facilities for 
Christian enterprise, | doubt not, are before the church. This, I 
apprehend, is not a fever, as some have been disposed to name 
it,—a transient and unnatural excitement, which is soon to pass 
away. It has already been of too long continuance to justify such 
a denomination. And not only so, but every year, every month, 
and every day, have given additional impulse to the feeling, multi- 
plied its ‘ramifications, spread out and deepened its channels, so 
that a man can now hardly walk the face of the earth, in Chris- 
tian or in pagan lands, without crossing its currents, and feeling 
its influence, as he passes along. And in all this growth, every 
thing seems to be temperate and healthful, and rather too cool, 
than too much heated. ‘The most deliberate deductions of intel- 
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lect, and that too of the mightiest spirits of the age, are carried 
along by the better and holier feelings of the heart. 

And this character of the world, su favorable to the objects of 
Christianity, I regard as the special production of Divine provi- 
dence, adapted, by infinite intelligence, to the ends designed to be ac- 
complished. ‘The time has now come, when Christians, girded with 
“the whole armor of the Lord,” and conducting themselves with 
firmness, constancy, and faith, cannot attempt or expect too much, 
in the cause of their Divine Master. Everything they do, in this 
manner and with this spirit, individually or collectively, will tell 
with great effect on the present and future generations. 

In view of considerations such as these, the responsibilities of 
parents, instructers of youth, the ministers of religion, and of all 
who contribute to form the character of the coming age, are infi- 
nitely enbhanced—enhanced in proportion to the possibilities of good 
vested in their hands. Let every Christian parent feel, that in 
training up his son for God, in praying with and for him, i in im- 
pressing upon his tender age the heart subduing and transforming 
motives of Christianity, not unlikely he is forming a character, 
which, with the zeal of a Brainerd and’a Martyn, and by the in- 
creased facilities of action and of moral power, shall throw out an 
influence on the world, as sudden and as overpowering as that «of 
the apostle to the Gentiles. And so let every instructer of youth 
feel, with regard to every talented pupil committed to his charge. 
And can the minister of religion, whose especial duty it is to regard 
such. considerations, forget the importance of his influence over the 
hopeful and aspiring youth of his pastoral charge? Let all, who 
have influence in educating the rising generation, feel, that charac- 
ters are now forming under their hands, which are to be the instru- 
ments of enlightening and converting the world. 

I cannot forbear adverting in this place to the peculiar favora- 
bleness of the structure of society, in the United States of America, 
for the success of religious enterprise. Here, no rank or caste has 
reared its barriers, impenetrable to every influence that does not 
proceed from itself, or appear in its own garb. These distine- 
tions, so formidable in other nations, and so impervious to moral 
influenc -e, will, no doubt, in the providence of God, be ultimately 
melted away, so far as is necessary to the complete triumphs of 
Christianity. But it is impossible for those, who have not had 
opportunity of observation, to appreciate the high and formidable 
character of these walls of separation between the different orders 
of society, as they exist in most of the civilized, and in many of 
the semi-barbarous nations. 

Most fortunately and most favorably, in the providence of God, 
the state of society in the United States has been left on such a 
level, upon such common ground, that nothing can create distine- 
tion od rank, but the ever fluctuating circumstances of wealth and 
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personal consideration. ‘The highest may not impossibly, and he 
may soon, be reached by the lowest. Here, then, over such a 
state of society, which exists nowhere else on the face of the globe 
in such purity and perfection,—here, may a united and combined 
Christian enterprise exercise an instantaneous and an all- ~pervading 
influence. And we need not be accused of national pride, or of 
national self-complacency,—(I should be sorry and ashamed to 
cherish such a feeling in religious thought) when we predict, that 
the United States are destined, for reasons such as have just been 
advanced, to outstrip all other nations, and to take lead in the career 
of Christian philanthropy. 

And not only is the state of things in the United States most 
favorable to the success of combined Christian enterprise, which 
contemplates the general and more extended objects of Christiani- 
ty ; it is also favorable to individual enterprise of a Christian cha- 
racter. A judicious, well directed, and constantly applied zeal, in 
the hands of gifted and qualified individuals, may accomplish won- 
ders in the course of a man’s life, in behalf of any of the separate 
objects of Christian benevolence. Let every Christian, therefore, 
whom the providence of God has made conspicuous and influen- 
tial, by natural or adventitious endowments, wisely and judiciously 
select his calling, his specific object of pursuit, in the vineyard of 
the Lord, and to that let him consecrate all his powers, and bend 
all his energies. It is, perhaps, one of the greatest mistakes of the 
age, and in Christian enterprise, that all are to work by the same 
rule, without any regard to individuality of character. General 
principles are for all men, but the mode of applying them should 
be adapted to characters and circumstances. Let every man go 
forward in his own way, work in bis own harness, and fight in his 
own armor. Let Christians undertake their own individual enter- 
prises, and be directed by their own individuality of character. 
Let them ask, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?”—and when 
this question is decided, let them do it.“ There are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit; differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord ; diversities of operations, but the same God, who work- 
eth all in all.” 

It is grateful to remark, that philosophy, which long time allowed 
herself to be courted by infidelity, has become ashamed of such 
alliance, and is now associating herself with that science, which 
holds the same offices in relation to herself, as the eye to the body 
in the animal economy. Popery has become a disgusting imposi- 
tion and an insupportable burden to all those parts of Christendom, 
on which her grasp had fastened. Germany, which holds no un- 
important place in the map of the moral world—foremost in biblical 
science, and foremost in her apostacy from correct religious think- 
ing (strange anomaly, and to be accounted for only as the effect of 
taking up the study of the Bible merely as a piece of literature, 
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without cultivating the spirit of piety) —Germany is becoming weary 
and sick of her self-styled Rationalism, sighs again for the conso- 
Jations of a Christian hope, and is ready to return to the faith of 
her great Reformer. Poor and pitiable is that spirit on this side 
the Atlantic, which would bolster itself up on the religious derelic- 
tions of Germany,—testing upon a baseless and sinking cause, 
boasting of a worldly wisdom which God has made foolish, and 
perishing, unconscious, in the arms of a giant literature, which, 
like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, is dissolving and tumbling to ruins, 
for want of amalgamation and consistency in its parts; and the 
very materials of which, when scattered by such dissolution, shall 
yet be worked, and are even now working, by the grace and pro- 
vidence of God, into the true and abiding ‘temple of Messiah’s 
kingdom. Islamism too,—spreading its arms over so many mil- 
lions of the human family, occupying and blasting so long the fair- 
est regions of our globe, trampling on the holy ground, deeded by 
oath of God to Abraham and bis posterity, and embosoming the city 
of the holiest solemnities which earth ever witnessed—a city now 
profaned and desolate—tbe place of Messiah’s birth and agonies,— 
violating the sepulchres of the holy deed, holding in its sacrilegious 
grasp the very tomb of Heaven’s and man’s atoning Priest, insult- 
ing God, insulting Christ, and butchering those who are called by 
his name,—Islamism—that proud, and mighty, and formidable en- 
gine of the Prince of darkness, which has wasted the earth so long, 
is even now, we hope, bending and falling before the retributive 
visitations of the Almighty. Every material corruption of Chris- 
tianity, whether by detraction or superstition, is coming to be detect- 
ed and exposed. Every form of paganism, which has been ap- 
proached by pure Christianity, manifests a disposition to yield its 
claims over the human mind, and waits only for a well concerted 
and vigorous onset from the worshippe rs of the true Gud. Juda- 
ism too, so fearfully obstinate in unbelief, show s symptoms of self- 
distrust, and its veil, so long “ untaken away,” is seen to be draw- 
ing aside by the hand of God. The purest forms of Christianity 
are growing more pure ; reformation succeeds to reformation ; and 
sound learning and Christianity have become the mutual assistants 
of each other,—a sure presage of the triumphs of both. And 
may now be said, that “ the whole world,” Christian as well as 
pagan, “ groaneth and travaileth in pain together, expecting deliver- 
ance.” ‘The world is tired of paganism, tired of infidelity, tired of 
the multiform corruptions of Christianity,—and nothing will avail 
to alleviate its uneasiness, but the pure religion of Jesus —— 
The field of Christian enterprise is the world, and that world i 
literally white for the harvest. With the present structure of so- 
ciety, and the prevailing moral temperament in all that portion of 
the world which is evidently destined to give character to the rest, 
—with the steady advancement of learning, which we think cannot 
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retrograde, but must go forward—Christians have only to rise in 
the strength of the Lord of hosts, and to press forward with the 
resistless energies of faith, and the world is their’s—the world is 
Christ’s. 

The considerations which have been presented afford, surely, 
the highest encouragements to fervent prayer, and to vigorous ace 
tion. Such, in the providence of God, is now the structure of 
society, and such are the workings of the moral world,—when 
everything good is striving to be better; when every paiticle of 
virtue becomes a purifying leaven, not only in the spirit of its own 
residence, but.through that spirit, over others; when the human 
mind, after all the sad experience it has had of the workings of its 
own depravities, after Jong protracted and dismal cycles—cycles 
on cycles, of ignorance, depression, and slavery—having tried 
every method, but the only true one, of working out its own re- 
demption—seems to have caught a glimpse of light from the hea- 
vens, in anticipation of a coming Jubilee, and now, as if by an 
inward consciousness of having passed the most dreadful periods 
of its own history, is rising in the majesty of hope and faith,—there 
seems to be a universal concert, that ‘* the redemption of the world 
draweth nigh.” A Christian cannot now offer a prayer, if it be 
a prayer of faith, but it blesses the world ; he cannot lift his hand, 
if it be in the strength and in the cause of his Redeemer, but it is 
sure to advance some one of the great interests of Christianity. 

I know there are oppositions, and strifes, and * distress of nations ;” 
that the manacles of superstition, and infidelity, and of the Prince 
of darkness, are yet strong in their hold on the human mind ; that 
great and mighty is the struggle which awaits the moral world, 
before its complete emancipation. But strong and mighty is He, 
who has instituted this redeeming process. His plan is deep, his 
counsels unsearchable, and his ways everlasting. “If the thing 
which | purpose be marvellous in the eyes of the remnant of this 
people—in these days—should it also be marvellous in my eyes? 
saith the Lord of Hosts.” ANTIPAS. 


INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. NO. If. 


Mistakes to be avoided, and cautions to be observed. 


Fifthly. It is not to be admitted as any argument against the 
doctrine of inspiration, understood even in the highest sense, that 
in writing the Scriptures, the sacred penmen evidently made use of 
their own faculties. 

It would seem very probable, from the nature of the case, that 
if God intended to communicate instruction to the world, he would 
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employ human beings as his instruments ; and that he would employ 
them, as tntelligent instruments, and would use, or rather, would 
excite them to use, their intellectual and moral powers in making 
the communication. All that we have seen of the Divine conduct 
in other respects would lead us to expect this. And then, what 
possible objection can there be against it? A revelation from God, 
made in the manner here supposed, n.ay be as infallible, and in all 
respects as perfect, as if made in any other way that can be con- 
ceived. For surely God can so guide and superintend the mental 
and bodily powers of men, as to produce, through them, just such 
a writing as he wishes to produce, and just suc h as he would pro- 
duce, if he employed no agency but his own. For ex: imple : : He 
could exert such an influence and control over the mind of Isaiah 
and Paul, that the commands and promis s, given by them, should 
be as perfectly agreeable to hi and clothed with as high an 
authority, as though he had written the m himself on tables of stone, 
as he did the Dec valogue. 

This being the case, it follows, that the abundant evidence which 
the sacred voluine everywhere contains, that the writers made a 
diligent use of their own mental and bodily powers, furnishes no 
argument against the position, that they wrote as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. 

Srxthly. It is no objection against the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, that they contain many things which are, in themselves, of 
little or no consequence. 

Things which are of small consequence, in themselves, may be 
of great consequence, when considered in all their relations. Great 
effects result from little causes. And these little causes acquire a 
relative importance, in proportion to the greatness of the effects 
resulting from them. A single thought, a dream, the motion of a 
finger, or a pebble, may occasion mighty events, and in a history 
of mighty events may deserve to be particularly mentioned. If 
small things are ristbly connected with great, we perceive at once 
the propriety of their being distinctly noticed. And when they are 
not connected in any way which is at present visible to us; still 
there may be a connexion; and that connexion, which is always 
perfectly known to God, may ultimately become manifest to us. 
And those things which we are accustomed to consider as small, 
may be as important, as if their connexion with other things were 
now fully known to us; and it may be as important that history 
should record them. Indeed, it may be that, without recording 
them, history could not have a perfect agreement with the truth._— 
This leads to another view of the subject. 

Do not small things actually occur in the course of human affairs? 
Does not the life of man consist chiefly of actions and events, 
which, taken by themselves, might be considered as of little con- 
sequence, or even as trifles? Let any one survey his own life for 
VOL. I, 79 
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a day, or a week, and see if this is not the case. It is so with the 
people of God, and even with prophets and apostles, as well as 
with others. There never was a man, whose life, from day to day, 
and froin hour to hour, was chiefly made up of great actions and 
great events. ‘This being the case, no history of human life can 
perfectly a answer to the reality, without recording many little things. 
The writers of common history generally make a selection of a few 
actions and events which are remarkable and splendid, and omit 
others; and thus they make a representation, which is indeed flat- 
tering to human pride, but which, as a whole, is not according to 
truth. In this respect, the writers of sacred history have a manifest 
superiority over allothers. ‘They take no pains to give a splendor 
which is not real, to human characters and events. ‘They honestly 
relate the little things which occur in human life, as well as the 
great; the dishonorable, the vicious, and even the disgusting, as 
well as the honorable, and virtuous, and lovely. ‘The picture which 
thev draw is true, answering to the original. 

Now thie question is, whether the Scriptures shall, to a greater 
or less extent, contain a history of human life; and if it contains 
a history, whether it shall be a true history, or a fiction. If a his- 
tory of any portion of human beings, or of any period of the world, 
is necessary to the good of the church; then the benevolence of 
God must incline him so to influence the writers of the Bible, that 
they will produce such a history. And if = chooses to have a 


history of human affairs contained in his word, we have every rea- 
son to believe he will so assist and cuide his servants, that they shall 
write a history exactly conformed to truth. And if conformed to 


truth, it must record things which are neither great nor honorable. 

The same remarks may be made on those parts of Scripture, 
which contain maxims or sentiments of small weight——muinute di- 
rections,—little developements of thought or feeling. These things 


are evidently of real use. ‘There are many cases of duty or diffi- 
culty, to which they are directly adapte d, and for which we should 
not be well prepared without them. The y are therefore important, 


as making a part of that book, which is inte: oe d to be a dive ctory 
of -hhumar. conduct. And who can doubt the goodness of God in 
causing a book to be written so as fully to answer the wants of 
man? And who can with any proprie ty say, that the Bible contains 
things too small to be worthy of the notice of God, when, in facy 
those small things are essential to the perfection and the highest 
usefulness of a revelation? With jus st as much propriety might we 

object to the world’s being the work of God, because it contains 
many little things; and we might ask, as can suppose that God 
would ever exert an agency or have any concern in things of such 
a nature? But we know that God has in fact created and sustained 
the world and all that is in it; and hence we infer, that it is per- 
fectly consistent with his infinite majesty, that he should create, 
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sustain, and constantly regard /ittle things, as well as great. And 
if God may consistently have an agency in the productio n of little 
things in the natural world; why not, in the production of litle 
things in the sacred writings? 

But if, after all, any one shall assert, that there are things in the 
Bible which are of no possible use as to the great ends of a reve- 
lation from God, and, therefore, that it is inconsistent to suppose that 
those who wrote them had the guidance of the Holy Spirit; 1 would 
desire him first to specify the things referred to, and then to pro- 
duce his proof, that they neither have been, nor can be of any use. 
Suppose he fixes upon a passage which has often been referred to 
as of no possible consequence ; 2 ‘Tim. iv. 13, in which Paul directs 
Timothy to bring the cloak that he left at Troas, with the books, 
especially the parchments. I would ask him, what reason he has 
to think, that the direction was unimportant either to the comfort 
and usefulness of Paul, or to the interests of the churches? 

Seventhly. It is no objection to the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
that the real and full meaning of some passages was not known at 
the time they were written, or even that it remains unknown to the 
present time. 

In this respect, the same is true of the Scriptures, as of the na- 
tural world. There are many things in the creation, the nature 
and design of which lay concealed for thousands of ye ars, and many 
which are, even at the present day, but.imperfectly understood, or 
not understood at all. Notwithstanding this, it is true that God 
created them, and preserves them; and it is doubtless true, that 
they are designed for some important end, and that they will ulti- 
mately accomplish that end. So, as to those thiugs in Scripture 
which are not well understood ; it may be that they will ultimately 
be understood, and that some special and additional good may 
result from them in consequence of their having been so long in- 
volved in obscurity. Even during the time they are not under- 
stood, vi may be of use, in promoting among sood men a humble 
sense of their limited knowledge, and in exciting them to diligent 
endeavors after higher acquisitions. And there is nothing incon- 
sistent with the infinite wisdom of God in the supposition, that he 
should, by subsequent revelations, as well as by the course of his 
provide nee, and the well directed labors of his servants, explain 
that which was before left designedly obscure. This would evi- 
dently be analogous to the method of Divine instruction in other 
cases. 

If, therefore, we find ever so many things in the Bible, which we 
do not understand ; we are by no means to regard them as any 
objection to the inspiration of the writers. Our not understanding 
them may be owing to a faulty ignorance in us; an ignorance, which 
persevering diligence might have removed. Or they may lie be- 
yond the reach of our present capacity, and the capacity and means 
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of information which any man now possesses, and may be reserved 
as subjects, on which the human mind is to exert its faculties suc- 
cessfully in future time. They may not be intended for our par- 
ticular use, but for the use of some following age. So Peter sug- 
gests of some things which the prophets wrote, that they ministered 
dens not to themselves, or to their own use, but to those who should 
come after. Now suppose it pleases God, by his Spirit, to influence 
his servants to write some things which cannot be well understood 
in their day, but which are intended to be understood, and to be of 
special use, in future ages. Is this any discredit to his wisdom, or 
his goodness? In fact, do not all our endeavors to arrive at a more 
perfect knowledge of the Scriptures imply, that hitherto they have 
been understood but imperfectly? And if we may consistently be- 
lieve that men, who were divine ly inspired, wrote what has hitherto 
been but imperfectly understood ; why may we not believe that, in 
some instances, they wrote what for atime cannot be understood 
at all? What warrant have we to say, that if anything is written, 
under Divine influence, for the benefit of the church, it must be so 
written that all men in all ages shall understand it? 

Eighthly. Instances of incorrectness in the present copies of 
the Scriptures, cannot be object ted to the inspire ation of the writers 

How can the fact, that God has not infallibly guided all who 
have transcribed his word, prove that he did not infallibly guide those 
who originally wrote it? We might as well say, that if those who 
first wrote the Bible were inspired ; then all who have recewved and 
read it must have been inspired. Suppose men have committed 
mistakes, either intentional or unintentional, in making out copies of 
the Bible. Have they not made mistakes also in regard to every 
other work of God? But do the mistakes of men in regard to any 
work of God prove that it is not his work? Nothing can be more 
certain, than that the inadvertence, or ignorance, or wickedness of 
man has marred many things, both in the natural und in the moral 
world, the original formation of which was owing wholly to the 
agency of God, and was a clear manifestation of his wisdom and 
benevolence. And what grounds have we to think that this may 
not be the case, in regard to a book given by Divine inspiration, as 
well as in regard to any other Divine work ? 

Ninthly. Instances of apparent disagreement ameng different 
writers of the sacred volume, and of apparent contradiction in the 
same writers, are no valid objection against their inspiration. 

This is evident, because we can satisfactorily account for an 
appearance of disagreement, where there is no disagreement in 
reality. We often find that an appearance of contradiction vanishes 
on inquiry ; and that the agreement becomes more sensible and 
striking, than if there had never been any appearance of the con- 
trary. This is the case with most of the apparent discrepancies 
found in the Scriptures. Thorough investigation has made i 
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manifest, that thosé passages, which appeared inconsistent, are per- 
fectly reconcileable with each other. Now it is always regarded 
as a circumstance in favor of the credibility of witnesses, if their 
testimony at first appears in some respects contradictory, and yet 
is found, on careful inquiry, to be perfectly consistent. In such 
cases, the appearance of contradiction prevents any suspicion of 
concert. 

But suppose there are some instances in which we are unable 
to remove all appearance of contradiction, and te discover a per- 
fect consistency, among different parts of Scripture. Still we can- 
not with safety decide against the inspiration of the writers; be- 
cause farther inquiry, more information, and a better method of 
interpreting the sacred writings, may help us to discover a consis- 
tency which at present does not appear. And if, in some instances, 
we find it necessary to admit, that in the present copy of the Scrip- 
tures there are real contradictions; even this cannot be relied on 
as a proof, that the original writers were not divinely inspired ; 
because these contradictions may be owing to the mistakes of tran- 
scribers. And it is very well known, that the most remarkable 
instances of contradiction are found in those words or sentences, 
in which a mistake in copying might have been most easily made. 
And considering how the Scriptures abound with details of names, 
numbers, facts, and minute circumstances, it would seem to be a 
matter of wonder, that the copyists committed no more mistakes, 
rather than that they committed so many. PASTOR. 


REVIEWS. 


A CommenTARY ON THE EpistLe To THE Hesrews. In two 
volumes. 3y Moses Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the Theol. Seminary at Andover : Published by 
Mark Newman. Codman Press—F lagg and Gould. pp. 677 
We receive these volumes from Professor Stuart with unmingled 

pleasure. In reviewing them, it will not comport with our limits 
or our plan, to enter into a very critical examination of their con- 
tents. We shall content ourselves with offering several reasons 
why we rejoice at their appearance ; in doing which, we shall ex- 
tend or contract our remarks, as the occasion may seem most to re- 
quire. : 

One reason why we are happy to receive these volumes, is, they 
will satisfy intelligent and serious minds, that the most extend: d, 
liberal and various investigations at once authorize the received 
canon, and establish the evangelical interpretation of the Sacred 
Writings. 
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Many conscientious Christians have entertained fears, as to the 
tendenc y and ultimate result of an intimate ac quaintance with the 
German theological writers. These Christians have been influ- 
enced, we doubt not, by a most sincere regard to the best interests 
of man, and the glory of their Redeemer. But conscientious 
feeling often differs from an intelligent conscienc e, and a disposi- 
tion to do well is not always sure to select the best means to ac- 
complish its purpose. This feeling and this pon te however, 
will ever receive from us that respectful deference which they most 
certainly deserve. Yet, as we not only use the name, but pro- 
fess to inherit the spirit of the Pilgrims, who were among the first 
scholars of their age, distinguished with all the advantages and 
attainments of the celebrated seats of science in Britain, we eannot 
but think that their sons, who are set for the defence of their faith, 
and the faith of the Gospel, should also pursue those studies, and 
make those intellectual acquisitions, which the altered character 
andthe exigencies of the times re quire 

Error is sometimes ingenious ; in connexion with intelligence, it 
it is too often plausible. To refute it requires something more 
than the child’s reason, cause ; to expose its fallacy, and present 


t 
the claims of truth and holiness in their proper aspect and attitude, 





claim, and have often called forth, learning more various, and in- 
genuity more acute, than were ever yet volunteered in the cause 
of error and of evil. Pascal, Grotius, Butler, Campbell, Paley, 
Watson and Marsh, to mention no others, present an array of in- 
genious and learned defenders of Christianity, who, viewed either 
in relation to native talent, or acquired ability, far surpass Hume, 
acute as he was, Gibbon, with his various learning, Voltaire, with 
all his wit, and Paine, with his boundless scurrility. 


When we leave the outposts of the Christian citadel, and enter 
within, we shall find that evangelical sentiments have ever had, not 
only open adherents, but intelligent advocates. We would by 


no means rest our own faith, or desire our readers to rest theirs, on 


the authority of names. Yet it should not be forgotten, that an 
Augustine was cotemporary with P elagius; that an Edwards 
silenced a Taylor: that when Dr. P: iestley, with the pretensions of 


knowledge and the confidence “ ignorance, published “ The His- 
tory of the C orruptions of Christianity,” a Horsley was at hand to 
sift those pretensions, and brand ea ignorance with its appropriate 
mark ;* while a Magee and a Smith retain possession of the field, 


* As Dr. Priestley’s book is in the hands of many, who may not be aware of its true 


character, the following quotation from Prof. Stuart’s Letters to Dr. Miller, will not be out 
of place. By quoting it, some young minds may be preserved from that perversion to 
which they would otherwise be exposed. “ It has often been said, that ‘ anything can be 


proved from the F thers.’ And this is really true, provice 1 one may be permitted to use 
them in the way, which those have done who wished to prove onything from them. I 
could refer to Dr. Priestley’s History of Corruptions, as a striking ex ample. There c 1 
be nothing more certain, than that the great body of the Fathers never dreamed of defend 

ing sentiments such as those of Priestley. And yet, with a profound unaequaintance with 
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from. which their most vigorous opponents have fled, dispiri ‘ited by 
frequent defeats, and hope sless of ultimate success. The defenders 
of orthodoxy just named were men of great original strength and 
capacity of mind, possessed of various learning, and disciplined to 
deep, continued, vigorous thought. ‘Their attainments were such 
as their age, their opponents, and the general condition of the 
church required. 

Times have now altered, and in this vicinity threaten a still 
greater change, requiring defenders of the faith of similar intellec- 
tual vigor and piety, to the Edwardses and Bellamys of other days, 
but trained in a diffe , and armed with yr adapted 
to the conflict that awaits them. Atthe head of the me taphysical 
school of New England divinity, the names of the two Edwardses, 
father and son, and of Hopkins, have by common consent, for some 
years, been placed. ‘Their efforts, their success, and devi ir merit, 
were great. But a new school has risen, the school of philok ory. 
of criticism; the school, in short, of scientific inte rpretation. 
Professor Stuart, by his Letters to Dr. Channing, gave the first 
distinct evidence of its existence to the public, and proved himself 
in his proper place, as professor of sacred literature in the oldest 
theological institution in the Union. The present work (to say 
nothing of his other labors) shows that he “a not been idle in the 
quiet retreat at Andover. We hardly dare trust ourselves to 





speak of it as we feel, and as we know it de serves. Some of our 
readers might think we were warped by party or personal 


’ 


consid- 
erations, were we to give full utterance to our sober and well pon- 
dered estimate of its worth. The tribunal of criticism should be 
that of inflexible justice. ‘Those who occupy the bench should be 
blind to eve ry thing but law and evidence. With this conviction 
strongly impressed upon our minds, we have endeavored to judge 
of the work before us. In the opinion we have formed, and which 
we shall here express, we are confident that all, who are capable 
of examining the work, and have done it, will coincide. 

This Commentary, we hesitate not to say, will hold the same 
place in the new school of theology, that Edwards on the Will 
holds in the old. It is a thoroug thly critical performance, and 
presents irresistibly convincing evi iden ce of the truth of various im- 
portant questions, ‘that may be considered the basis re the Orthodox 


or evangelical faith. It is not, however, a work of party disputa- 
the nature and spirit of the times in which the Fathers lived, and of the exegesis which must 
be applied to them, he has contrived to make them say many things, which, he would fain 
have us believe, accord with his own view I cannot do better justice to such an effort, 
than in the words of Dr. Muenscher, a consummat pat stical scholar, and, at least, one 
whose testimony will not be,thought to be warped by any attachment to orthodoxy A 
ate work,’ says he, (Dogmengeschichte, Band. 1. s. 80.) ‘wherein the celebrated « 

senter. J. Priestley, aimed to shew the corruptions of Christianity, has through the fame 
of its author, excited gre ater attention than its superficial contents, and its ignorance of the 
sources of history, which everinehere betrays itself. deserve.” So judges one of the best 


patristical scholars now living, from a mere sense of literary justice.” p. 75 
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tion, but of widely extended i inquiry, of independent discussion. Its 
primary, original character is philologic al; its theology inferential. 
Erskine, the author of the work on “ The Internal Evidence,” has 
pronounced the Essay on the Will, by Edwards, the ablest theolo- 
gical treatise in the English language. We know of no work ex- 
cept, perhaps, Butler’s Analogy, that can be compared with it. 
We doubt not that Mr. Erskine will now admit, that no critical 
work on any portion of the sacred writings has ever appeared in 
the English language, that will sustain a comparison with the vol- 
umes before us. ‘This, at all events, is our opinion, which, though 
to some it may appear an expression of party prejudice or Ameri- 
can partiality, is uttered with a perfect conviction of its truth, and 
after an acquaintance, somewhat extensive, with the best English 
and American theological writers.* 

The only work that can claim to be compared with it, is the 
Translation of Isaiah, by Bishop Lowth, a work of learning and 
merit most certainly, but the learning of which is by no means so 
extensive in its character, nor so critical and cautious in its use, 
nor is the merit of it so various and unquestionable, as that of these 
volumes. The merit of Bishop Lowth, who may be considered 
the parent and liberal patron of biblical science in England, is very 
great; greater in this respect than that of any other British theolo- 
gical writer, either before or since his day. ‘The defects of his 
Translation resulted, no doubt, from the fact, that the principles, 
on which the sacred text was to be settled and interpreted, were 
not then fixed, as they are at the present time. Besides, his plan 
was by no means so extensive as that pursued in the volumes of 
Professor Stuart. 

The first of these volumes contains what is technically ealled an 
Introduction; in which the Professor examines the various questions, 
which have been started relative to the antiquity and canonical 
authority of the Epistle, its Pauline origin, the persons to whom, 
the time when, and the place from which, it was written. He also 
states fully the objections of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Schulz, Sey- 
farth, De Wette, and Boehme, and fully shows their weakness, 
irrelevance, and absurdity. ‘The second volume contains the trans- 
lation of the Epistle, a general view of its contents, and a more 
extended analysis of its separate parts, followed by a eritical exa- 


* Dr. John Pye Smith, who deservedly ranks among the first biblical, theological and 
classical scholars in Great Britain, writes to an American friend in New York thus: “1 
have felt it my duty to describe this work on the Hebrews, as the most important present 
to the cause of sound Bible interpretation that has ever been made in the English lan- 
guage.” We introduce this remark to convince every reader, that our judgment has been 
formed independent of local considerations, party bias, or personal attachments, which 
are too apt to have influence even over minds designing to be mpartial. The opinion of 
Dr. Smith is that of a scholar and critic, which, we doubt not, time and posterity will con- 
firm. 

+ Bishop Lowth was a good Hebrew scholar, as well as a thorough master of the Latin 


and Greek, but with the exception of Hebrew, he seems to have heen wholly deficient in 
the Shemitish languages 


bh 
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mination of the original Greek, in all passages of doubtful import, 
or susceptible of various renderings. At the close of the second vol- 
ume, the Professor has embodied, in the shape of an excursus, and 
after the manner of Heyne, various most important theological and 
philological ; disquisitions. The whole work is conducted according 
to the soundest critical canons, and in its execution the Professor 
has e xplor ‘ed the different sources of information which the search- 
ing criticism, and the extensive various inquiries of continental 
scholarship, have recently brought to view. ‘The Old Testament 
and the New, sacred history and profane, antiquities, climate, cus- 
toms, and character ; the languag 


es and literature of Judea, Syria, 
Chaldea, and Ar: bia. friend and lo e, the early fathers and the Jewish 
rabbins, the pious critics and tical sceptics of our own days, 
are all laid under vendaldeae to illustrate, in one respect or an- 
other, the numerous questions he discusses. Yet we are happy to 
add, there is no mere parade or ostentatious display of learning 
The work is designed for the highest class of critically investigat- 
ing minds, and, to them, nothing which it contains will b super- 
fluous. 

After this general statement of the contents of these volumes, 
our readers will see the propriety of the remark already made, 
that we cannot enter into a very critical examination of them. Yet, 
considering the efforts now making in thi vicinity to destroy the 
canonical authority of the epistle to the Hebrews, we deem it 
suitable, in this conn exion, to pres nt a summary view of the evi- 
dence, on which it still claims, and will forever claim, to be a part 
of the sacred writings, a part of the inspired Word of God. In 
expressing our sentiments, we shall adopt freely the language of 
others, especially of Professor Stuart. Yet as our limits require 
abridgement and occasional alteration, we alone must be consider- 
ed responsible for the words we ust , except where marks of quo- 
tation are given. We premise these remarks, both in justice to our 
author, and to avoid the charge of plagiarism 

From among the various inquiries instituted and answered by 
Professor Stuart, we propose the three following : When was this 
epistle written ?- How early and how « xtensively was it received as 
canonical ? By whom was it written? 

When was this epistle written ? ‘To answer this que stion, we ap- 
ply, first, to th epistle itself. We consider it, now, sin ply as a 
literary relic, the production of an ai mymous author, pu iblished 
in an age confi ssedly long past. Do ves it, the n, contain within 
itself any traces of the time at, or about which, it was written? It 
is admitted on all hands that it does. We will quote only one 
passage, and that, as it stands in the common version; “ For if he 
[Jesus] were on eaith, he should not be a priest, seeing that there 
are priests that offer gifis according to the law.” Heb. viii. 4. 
This passage clearly implies that the temple rites were performed, 
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when this epistle was written. As the whole temple service ceas- 
ed with the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70, it is clear that this 
epistle must have been written before that period. Of course, it 
belongs to the apostolic age. 

Another argument, tending to the same point, is, that the particu- 
lar views, which this epistle throughout gives of temptation to apos- 
tacy, are grounded on the then existing rites of the Jewish temple- 
worship. ‘The state of feeling among the Jews at large, (which 
resulted from strong attachment to these rites, and the zeal with 
which their views of these things were maintained,) and their ex- 
treme jealousy of everything which had a tendency to diminish 
the supposed importance of their ritual, together with the imposing 
splendor and magnificence of the Levitical ceremonies, as then 
practised, all concurred to tempt those Hebrews, who had embrac- 
ed Christianity, and renounced the common views of their coun- 
trymen, to relapse into their former views and habits. The shape 
in which this whole subject presents itself, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, manifesuy implies that the Levitical institutions were then 
in full vigor. But this was the case only in the apostolic age. 
Of course, the epistle must have been written during that age. 

It is also plain that it was written date in the apostolic age. 
Those whom it addresses are represented as having been Chris- 
tians long enough to be qualified, had they been properly attentive 
to their duty in learning the principles of Christianity, to become 
teachers of it, v. 12. The forme: day s, in which they were first 
enlightened, are spoken of by the writer, x. 32, in distinction from 
the time then current. ‘They are addressed also as having wit- 
nessed the death of their first teachers, xiii. 7 ; and their then pre- 
sent teachers are commended to their affectionate regard, xiii. 17. 
All these circumstances imply, that some time must have passed 
away since the Gospel was first preached among them, and they 
had been converted to Christianity. In other words, the epistle 
must have been written in the latter part of the apostolic age. We 
have already seen that it could not have been written later than 
A. D. 70; sO, probably, it was not written before A. D. 63. It iS, 
we think, impossible to fix upon the precise year, between these 
two periods, in which it was written. Professor Stuart seems to 
think the most probable period about A. D. 66. We have then 
indubitable evidence of the great antiquity of this epistle, that a 
belongs to the age of the Apostles. On this point there is no dis- 
pute. Critics of very different creeds agree here. :» Inthe lmprov- 
ed Version, the editors speak thus: * T his epistle, however, which 
contains many important sl and many ie some truths, 
mingled, indeed, with some far-fetched analogies and inaccurate 
reasonings, was pro bably written before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and the temple.” p. 531. Am. Ed. We shall find additional 
evidence of this antiquity as we proceed.—But the fact that an 


] 
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epistle was written in the age of the apostles, by no means proves 
that epistle to have been written by an apostle. 

We proceed, then, to inquire, how early, and how extensively, 
this epistle was received as canonical? This, it will be seen, is an 
important question, on which much depends. Happily we have 
an intelligent witness, perfectly competent and unexceptionable, 
whose testimony is conclusive upon both points involved in the in- 
quiry before us. The epistle of Clement of Rome, (commonly 
called his first epistle,)* Professor Stuart says, 


“Ts the most considerable, certainly the most important and best 
authenticated relic of ecclesiastical antiquity, which belongs to the 
first century of the Christian era. According to the general voice 
of the ancients, the author of this epistle is the Clement, whom Paul 
mentions as one of his fellow laborers, and as having his name writ- 
ten in the book of life, Phil. iv. 3. He was the third bishop of 
Rome, according to Irenaeus, Eusebius, and Jerome.” 


In the name of the church at Rome, and as their bishop, he 
addressed an epistle to the church at Corinth. This epistle, as all 
agree, must have been written within the first century. Professor 
Stuart is willing to adopt the latest period, assigned by any respec- 
table critic, which is A. D. 96. ‘This will bring us within thirty 
years after thie « pistle to the Hebrews was, as we have already 
seen, most probably written. 

Professor Stuart enters into an extended and careful examina- 
tion of the quotations by Clement from the epistle to the Hebrews. 


} 


Our limits will not allow us to follow him, nor is it necessary. 


‘It is a singular circumstance,” says he, ‘‘ that no book of the 
New Testament should have been so frequently quoted by Clement, 
as the epistle to the Hebrews. That such is the fact, any one may 
satisfy himself, who will take the pains to examine his quotations, as 
referred to in Wotton’s edition of this author, or the detail of them 
as exhibited in Lardner.” 


The Professor closes his examination thus : 


“The fact that Clement appeals to our epistle more frequently 
than to any other part of the New Testament; that he nowhere 
appeals (so far as we can discover) to any apocryphal writing of the 
New Testament; above all, that he appeals to our epistle by quoting 
passages from it in order to confirm and impress the truths he is in- 


*“Tt is called first, because there is CCE 1, which bears his name, and which has 
usually been printe d in connexion with the first. The first was so greatly esteemed by 
the churches in the early ages, that it was read publicly to the Christian assemblies, in 
like manner as the books of the New Testament It is very often cited with great en- 
comiums by nearly all the Christian fathers. It has been assailed, indeed, by a few crit- 
ics, in modern times ; and what relic of antiquity has not? It doubtless, like most ancient 
books, has suffered somewhat in regard to the purity of its text, by frequent transcription 
and by negligence. Put, on the whole, it is a venerable aud a precious relic of the pri- 
mitive age of Christianity ; and it is very generally admitted to be such.- The second 
epistle is quoted by none of the early fathers ; and it differs in style and method so much 


from the first, that there can scarcely be a doubt of its spuriousness ” 
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culcating, and appeals to it in the same way and for the same pur- 


poses as he appeals to the most acknowledged parts of Scripture ; 


the fact, too, that Clement was the companion and fellow laborer of 
Paul, and was also bishop of the church at Rome, the metropolis of 


the world, that he wrote in the name of the church there to the 


church at Corinth, and that he addressed to them passages from the 
epistle to the Hebrews, in such ' to imply that this epistle 
was already well known and familiar to them; these facts, taken 
all together, make on my own mind a strong ession, that the 
evidence is as clear and convincing, that in the age of Clement our 
epistle was considered a part of 1 sacred writings, as it 1s that 
any other book of the New ‘Testament was considered as a part of 
them.” 

Here, then, we have external evidence, confirming the internal 
evidence already adduced, of the « existence of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. We have also advanced : p further, and shown 
by a witness,—the friend and « 1 of Paul—the early 
bishop of Rome,—a witness, infer y to an apostle, that this 
epistle was not only known t church e, but was re- 
ceived by the m as Scripture ° estill | { rs | is quot dd as Serip- 
ture in a letter to the Corinthian ¢ ist more freque ntly th n 
any other book of the New Testa: in a way that implies 
the knowle¢ re and rec pti of if ( | Corinth. Th 
Christians, then, of Rome and of Greece, received tI pistle as 
Scripture, before the close of 1 fii 

The epistle to the Hebrew ( to t uniform voice of 
antiquity, and the opinion ol! the tab} Miot critics, 
was directed to the Jew ish Chri | ; Bi { the dis- 
tance from Jerusalem or Cesarea to Ro: A eat. Facilities 


of intercourse were comparatively few. In the early ages of the 
church, the press was unknown. = 'T! itu ut arly church- 
es in different districts were scrupulously watchful in examinin 
and receiving gospels or epistles as of saci authority. Even 
those, which contained the names of the writers, were admitted, 
only on the fullest evidence of their genuineness. How, then, we 
ask, should Clement, and the church at Rome, and the church at 
Corinth, unite to receive an epistle as canonical, unless there was full 
evidence of this? Especially, how should they, who were thus in- 
quisitive and scrupulous as to the origin of epistles containing the 
writers’ names, unite to receive an anony us epistie, sent to dis- 
tant churches ? It becomes tho e, who prole to be rational in 
their belief, to give a reason for so anomalous a_ procedure. 
Unless Clement, the companion and friend of Paul, the early 
bishop of Rome, whose name was written in the book of life, and 
with him, “ the saints of the Lord,” the churches at Rome and at 
Corinth, were guilty of a most presumptuous and unhallowed pro- 
cedure, unless they conspired to deceive all coming ages, and 
palm upon the world a deception of man for the truth of God, we 
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must acknowledge the epistle to the Hebrews to be, what they 
accounted it, canonical. ; 

We have already stated the fact, that Clement, in a letter from 
the Roman to the Corinthian church, made _ {re quent q! otations 
from the epistle to the Hebrews. Eusebius, who flourished about 
two centuries after Clement, and whose predilections were Arian, 
in speaking of monument preserving apo toc aoctrines, Says, 
“We count also the epistie of Clement, acknowledged by all, 


which he wrote in behalf of the church at R yme to the ¢ reh at 


Corinth, in which, exhibiting many of the sentiments of the epistle 
to the Hebre¢ WS, he makes use of me expres ions taken from it 
in the very words of the epistle, by which he most clearly shows 
that this epistle is no recent composition; whence it seen kely, 
that it is to be reckoned a: the other writ of the apostle.” 

e. Paul. His. Ecc. 11.38. (Let us now take another view of this 


subject, and suppose, ior 


f 
~~ 
i 


ment, as we now have it, is a forgery. Will that affect the testi- 


mony of Clement? Very little. It is admitted on all hands that 
the epistle to the Hebrews existed in the time of Eusebius, as it 
now exists, that is, in all important, essential particulars. It has 
suffered as little alteration : v other be f the New J iment. 
It is also admitted that the testim« y of Eusebius, above quoted 
came really from the pen of that « y and great eccle: cal his- 
torian. Allowing, then, the present epistle of Clem: o have 
been forged, and the epistle, really written | im, to | 
ed, still it remains a fact, attest : by the é ent : 

Eusebius, that Clement, writing in behalf of the churel Rom 
to the church at Corinth, did make use of exp ions, taken from 
the epistle to the Hebrews, such, so many, and in such ways, tl 
Eusebius not only inferred the canonical auth rity of tl e] 

but also that it seemed likely to him that this epistl as to be 
reckoned among the other writings of Paul. The mai 1 only 
important ey would, then, still remain, even Supposit x the pre ent 


epistle of Clement to be a forgery; to wit, that Clement, writing 
in the name of the early Christians at Rome to the Corinthian 
Christians, appealed to this epistle as of sacred authority. 

It will be seen that we are argu here on a concession, which 
we are neither disposed nor at like; rty to make. The epistle of 
Clement remains, to speak for itself, as to the quotations it 
and the method of these qu tations. It is an authentic and invalu- 
able relic of the primitive church. 

It deserves to be more distinctly noticed, that the testimony of 
Clement is not that of an individual merely. In this latter view it 
would be highly important, considering his relation to the apostle 
Paul, his opportunities of ac quiring information, his piety, general 
intelligence, and sobriety of character. A better witness, an apos- 
tle excepted, is not to be had. Yet the value of his t stimony is 
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greatly enhanced, by the fact that in his epistle he wrote officially ; 

and, as its accredited organ, expressed the general sentiment of 
the existing Roman church. This is no new thought. It is at 
least fifteen hundred years old. Eusebius is careful to inform us 
that this epistle was written by Clement, “ in bebalf of the church ’ 
at Rome to the church at Corinth.” Clement is himself also 
careful to inform us of this fact. His very first sentence points 


out this communication as an official and general e pistle, and not ‘ 
as a private personal letter of the bishop himself. He begins thus: ." 
“ The church of God, dwelling at Rome, to the church at Corinth,” ‘4 
&c. For ourselves we want no other, we need no better witness my 


than this. We rest with perfect confidence on testimony thus 
early given, thus explicit in its import, thus authoritative in its . 
character. What the fellow laborer and bosom friend of Paul, S 
what the intelligent, cautious and pious primitive bishop of Rome, } 
what those who received their instructions from the apostles, and P 

from Luke and Timothy and other companions of the apostles, 4 


accounted as the word of God, will survive all the assaults of 4 
open enemies and professed friends ; will reprove the wicked, x 
instruct the ignorant and the inquiring, console the afflicted, and : 
animate the desponding, when the learning and the ingenuity of 
its assailants shall have perished in the lapse of time. ; | 
The genuine remains of the writers generally known as “ apos- “ 
tolical fathers,” who flourished in the age imme diately s ucceeding 


the apostles, are few and meagre. Barnabas, Hermas, Polvearp, 
and Ignatius afford passages that much resemble passages in this 
epistle. Professor Stuart, however, does not place much reliance 
upon them, thinking that these resemblances may be accidental. 
Multitudes of theory-mongers have constructed theories, and spent 
years in their defence, relying for support on passages less numer- 4 
ous and far more irrelevant and uncertain, than those which the 

Professor almost entirely disregards. Lardner, judicious as he is, 
allows them more weight. It should, however, be stated, that the 
searching examination of modern criticism has rejected, as spurious, 
some passages on which he relied. We think Professor Stuart a 
has not made so much of the testimony of the apostolical fathers as 
he might have done, consistently with the soundest critical canons. 





But he shows the strength of his cause, by not relying at all ona 
questionab le witness or an uncertain testimony. In the construe- 
tion of his argument, he judged both as a logician and a critic. 

The first considerable writer, after Clement of Rome, whose 4 
works have reached us, is Justin Martyr. He flourished in Sa- : 
maria, about A. D. 140. In his Dialogue with Trypho, the Jew, ; 
this passage occurs ; “ This is he, who after the order of Mele hi ‘he 
zedek, is king of Salem, and eternal priest of the Most High.” ti 


In anothe x place, he says of Christ, “ he is called both angel and 
apostle ;” the latter of which terms, (apostle) is given him only 
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the epistle to the Hebrews. From these two passages, without 
referring to any other, it is evident that Justin was familiar with our 
epistle, and accounted it Scripture. The works of Justin, which 
have reached us, were addressed to the enemies of our religion. Of 
course, they did not admit of so full or frequent an appeal to the 
Scriptures, as those which were acJressed to friends,—as the epis- 
tle of Clement, for instance, or as his own work, De monarchia 
Dei, which unhappily, is not extant. Still his testimony is ex- 
plicit to the canonical authority of our epistle. 

The Peshito,* or old Syriac version, made, according to the 
opinion of the most judicious and intelligent critics, in the second 
century, contains this epistle. The Jtala, and old Latin versions, 
made during the same period, and, most probably, in the first half 
of the second century, also contain it. ‘These versions were in 
common use and of great authority among the churches of the 
East and the West. It is not pretended that either of them, at 
this period, comprised any book, which is now known to be apoc- 
ryphal. Undoubtedly they did not contain any that were then 
deemed apocryphal. Here then is palpable evidence, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was widely circulated among Christians, 
and received by them as a part of the inspired Word of God, a 
short time after the apostolic age. We use the expression “ in- 
spired word of God” as synonymous with canonical. ‘This we 
shall assume, till our rationalists deny it. 

Professor Stuart sums up his argument thus: which is also the 
amount of what we have said. 


“The sum of what has been shown, under the present head of 


discussion, is, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, probably but a short time before this 
event; that in about thirty years, at most, it had acquired such 
currency and credit, that the church at Rome, the metropolis of the 
world, in a letter addressed by their bishop to the church at Co- 
rinth, made repeated appeals to it as a book of divine authority, and 
in such a way as to imply a knowledge and acknowledgment of it 
by the Corinthian church, similar to their own ;—that Justin Mar- 
tyr, about A. D. 140, has evidently appealed to its contents as 
sacred ;—that about this time, or not long after, it was inserted among 
the canonical books of the New Testament, by the churches of the 
East and the West: and that, consequently, it must have had, at a 
period very little after the apostolic age, a currency and a credit not 
at all, or at most very little, inferior to that of other acknowledged 


*The Peshito means exact version. Michaelis, a very competent judge, calls it the 
1] 


best translation he was acquainted with. It comprises the four Gospels, the Acts, all the 
epistles of Paul, including that to the Hebrews, the first epistle of John, the first epistle of 
Peter, and the epistle of James. It would seem that this version was made before the 
other parts of the New Testament were universally known and received. The transla- 
tors were evidently cautious in the works they acmitted. Nothing of adoubtful or question- 
able character was circulated in the Peshito for the early Syrian Christians. It should 
be remembered that the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to the Eastern Christians. 
This version testifies to its early reception by them 
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books of the New Testament. Better evidence than this of early 
and general reception by the churches, it would be difficult to find, 
in respect to a considerable number of books in the New Testa- 
ment; with dess than this we are obliged to content ourselves, 
respecting several of them.”’ 

If Clement of Rome, together with the church over which he 
presided, and the Corinthian church, received this epistle as canoni- 
cal and of sacred authority, before the close of the first century, 
while many were living in both those vities, who had been con- 
verted from Paganism to Christianity vader the preaching of Paul, 
it surely is not uncritical to argue that the churches of Palestine, 
to which this epistle was sent, received it as such much earlier. 
But what stronger evidence can we have or desire for the sacred 
authority of any portion of the New Testament than that the first 
Christians in Palestine, in Greece, and in Rome, universally and 
unanimously received it as canonical? Was there any apocryphal 
book ever thus received? Never. Here then we might rest. 
We are under no necessity of starting or of heeding the question, 
who wrote this epistle? Still we do not shrink from such an in- 
quiry. We believe, and we hold ourselves responsible to show, 
not only that the epistle to the Hebrews is canonical, but that it is 
apostolical, of Pauline origin and authority. ‘This brings us to our 
third general inquiry. } 

After having argued the main and most important position at 
such length, viz. the canonical authority of this epistle, we are not 





disposed to go very fully into the question of its authorship. Our 
principal object, with reference to this epistle, has been to give a 
condensed view of the evidence on which our belief in its canonical, 
sacred, divine authority rests. We have only stated those positions 
which are fundament: al, and adduced or referred to that evidence 
which is most pertinent and con aaive: It will be seen by the ar- 


guments already advanced, that, even if it could be proved that 
Paul did not write the e pistle to tl Hetet ‘ws, it would not follow 
that it is not of sacred authority. Yet those among us, who impugn 
the authority of this epistle, set out with the assumption, that if Paul 
did not write it, it can have no claim to be considered Sc ripture. 
This, i in logical language, is a.complete non sequitur. The conclu- 
sion is vastly broader than the pre nises. Suppose we admit that 
Luke wrote it. Is it to be rejected, at once? Do the biblical 
critics in this vicinity reject the Gospel and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles by Luke? If so, we have not bee iformed of it. If they do 
not reject those books, but allow that they are inspired and of divine 
authority, why can they not allow that an epistle written by “the 
beloved physici ian” is also inspired and of divi 1e authority, especially 
since this was so admitted by the primitive syr in, Roman, 
Corinthian, and Egyptian Christians, and has been admitted by the 
church universal for seventeen centuries ?—We submit it to the 
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judgement of intelligent, reasoning minds, whether the arguments 
which prove the ‘anonical authority and Divine inspiration of the 
Acts will not prove the same thing with reference to the epistle to 
the Hebrews, on the supposition that Luke wrote that epistle. At 
all events, we are not aware of any flaw inthis argument. If there 
be any, we would thank any man to point it out. 

We make these remarks not because we are apprehensive of 
any deficiency of necessary evidence to establish the fact, that 
Paul wrote our epistle, but to expose the hollowness of thi assump- 
tion by which the attempt has recently been made, for the first 
time on the American continent by men calling themselves Chris- 
tians, to wrest this epistle from its sacred connexions, and divest it 
of Divine authority. 

We proceed now to give a succinct view of the evidence on which 
ve found the claim of Paul to the authorship of this epistle. This 
evidence may be divided into external and internal. The exter- 
nal evidence may be summed up in this proposition : the most in- 
telligent, impartial and competent judges in the early Christian 
agree in ascribing this epistle to Paul. 

They agree in thus attributing it to that apostle, in view of all the 
objections and difficulties that had been raised upon the subject. 


—The three most learned and most distinguished of the ecclesi- 


astical writers were, unquestionably, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome. 
These men were separated from each as sr widely in space, in 
time, and in creeds; were independen tthinkers, indefatigable 
students, and of acknowledged, unimpt au hable integrity. An opin- 
ion, as to an important matter of fact, in which they unhs sitatingly 
agree, after a full examination of the evidence of that fact, we may 
rest assured, is an opinion well supported. 

Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, thus writes: ‘It should be 
remarked that this epistle, which 1s inscribed to the Hebrews, is 
received, not only by the churches of the East, but by all preced- 
ing ecclesiastical writers in the Greek lshreane. as the apostle 
Paul’s; although most (i.e. of the Latins) think it a production of 
Barnabas or Clement.” And farther on, “ We, (i. e. Jerome him- 
self) receive it, by no means following the custom of the present 
time, but the authority of the ancient writers.”* We have aimed 
to give as literal a version of Jerome’s words as the idiom of the 
languages will admit. It will be seen from his testimony, that in 
his time the Oriental churches received this epistle as from the pen 
of Paul, that all ecclesiastical Greek writers had so received it, that 
Jerome himself so received it, uninfluenced by an opinion, which 


“Tilud nostris dicendum est, hance epistolam, quae inscribitur ad Hebreos, non solum 
ab ecclesiis Orientis, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis Greci sermonis seriptoribus, 
quasi Pauli apostoli suscipi, licet plerique eam vel Barnabe, vel Clementis arbitrantur.’ 

Nos eam suse ipimus nequaquam hujus temporis consuetudine m, sed veterum 


» 


scriptorum auctoritatem sequentes 
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had sprung up in the Roman church that it was the production of 
Barnabas or Clement. Jerome does not content himself by say- 
ing non sequentes ; but uses a stronger expression, nequaquam, by 
no means. In this negative, we have an indication of the feeling of 
Jerome in regard to the practice of his cotemporaries. He felt 
assured, after a thorough examination, that those, who denied Paul 
to be the author of this epistle, y vere by no means to be imitated. 

Why? Evidently because they did not imitate those, who knew 
best ; to wit, the ancient writers, the churches of the East to which 
this epistle was written, and all the Greek ecclesiastical writers of 
preceding times. An examination of these sources of evidence 
convinced Jerome that the epistle to the Hebrews was written by 
the apostle Paul. In addition to the passages already adduced 
from Jerome, we will quote one other, for the purpose of showing 
the general opinion of his times. In his epistle to Evagrius, speak- 
ing of our epistle he says, “ Quam epistolam ad Hebrzos, omnes 
Greci recipiunt, et nonnulli yee ae ’ j. e. “which epistle to 
the Hebrews all the Greeks receive, and someof the Latins.” 
Jerome flourished near the close of the fourth century. 

At the commencement of this century lived the ecclesiastical 
historian, Eusebius of Cesarea.* He is the first writer, at least of 
those whose works have reached us, who has made out a full and 
regular catalogue of the books of the New Testament. His intelli- 
gence, his fidelity to truth, lis impartiality, and his opportunities of 
acquiring information, were such as eminently qualified him for his 
important office, as historian of the primitive Christian church. 
His opinion is not that of the individual only, but of his most 
judicious and trustworthy cotemporaries and predecessors ; formed, 
not hastily, but after the most extensive inquiry, after the most 


' 


mature deliberation. Eusebius says, Bi ok mec. 3. “ Fourtee 
epistles are clearly and certainly Paul’s; althou; chi it is proper to 
be known, that some have rejected the at whie h is written to the He- 
brews, alleging, with the church at Rome, that it is spoken against, 
as not belonging to Paul.” He elsewhere says that “it is not 


without reason that the epistle to the Hebrews is ascribed to Paul.” 


“‘'These declarations Eusebius makes with a full view of the ob- 
jections urged against this epistle by some. It is clear, then, that 
he did not consider those objections as respectable enough, or 
sufficiently extensive, or well grounded, to raise any serious doubts 
in his own mind about this matter, or to weigh at all against the 
current and general opinion of the church on this subject. Con- 
sequently, nothing can be more directly to the purpose, for demon- 


* Eusebius, surnamed Pamphilus, from his friend, the martyr of that name, was born at 
Cesarea in Palestine about A. D. 270 

He flourished during the reigns of Constantius and Constantine. Jerome describes 
him thus: “ He was a man most studious in the divine Scri es, was very diligent in 
making a large collection of the writings of Christian authors, and published innumerable 


volumes.” He was made bishop of Cesarea about A. D. 315, and died in 339 or 340. 
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strating the strength and generality of the opinion in the church, at 
the time of Eusebius, that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, than 
this testimony. [for as Eusebius has been careful, even when assert- 
ing that the epistle is ‘clearly and certainly Paul’s,’ to note that 
there are some, who dissent from this opinion, and also to collect, 
in various instances, accounts of disagreement in respect to it, it 
may be regarded as quite certain, that he viewed opposition to it as 
neither well founded, nor extensive enough to raise any serious 
doubts, about the correctness of the common opinion of the 
churches.” 


Eusebius in his theological opinions leaned to Arianism. The 
controversy on this subject was rife in his time. The following 
remark, quoted by Storr from some unnamed writer, in this view 
of his testimon Ys is highly important. ‘ The fact, that the Arians 
were the firstin the Greek churches, whom history taxes with 
denying Paul to be the author of this epistle, adds no ordinary 
degree of weight to the declarations of Eusebius ; and recommends 
his character, as a historian whom no predilection for a party could 
betray into a departure from his hontoat truth.” As a historian, 
Eusebius seems to have kept himself aloof from aie and from 
prejudice ; at least as much so, as the nature of A human mind will 


admit. ‘The prince iple, happily expressed by Pliny in one of his 
epistles, Eusebius ve ry successfully reduced to fr actice. Historia, 
non ost ntationt, sed fidei, veritatique componitur. The « xplicit 


testimony of such an historian, —whic h makes against the party 
whose theological opinions his predilections led him to support, is 
deservedly of great weight. 

As Eusebius flourished a century before Jerome, we now intro- 
duce another witness, who preceded Eusebius by a century. This 
witness is Origen*, who is universally allowed to have excelled all 
the fathers in various and general learning, and to have yielded to 
none, except Jerome, as a critic. [It will be readily seen, that the 
testimony of such a witness to a matter of fact is highly important. 
Origen repeatedly appeals to our epistle as, without doubt or 
question, of Pauline origin. The following quotations and 
ferences are made by Professor Stuart. 


“Comm. on John ii., p. 18. ed. Huet: ‘ According to this the 
apostle says,’ and then quotes Heb v. 12. That by this apostle he 
meant Paul, other passages in the same commentary clearly show. 
E. g. ‘In the epistle to the Hebrews, the same Paul says,’ p. 56; 
again, ‘ Paul in the epistle to the Hebrews,’ p. 162. In his book 
against Celsus, he says, ‘For it is written by Paul, in his letter to 
the Corinthians . . . . and the same apostle says;’ and then he quotes 


* Origen was the son of Leonidas, an early martyr ; was born in Egypt, A. D 184 or 
185; was e arly distinguished for his intellectual abilities and attainments ; succeeded 
Clement in the school at Alexandria; was subsequently banished from that city ; and 
spent the last twenty years of his life at Cesarea. Jerome says of him, “ he wrote more 
than any other man could read.” After sufferi ng much during the Decian persecution, he 
died in the 70th year of his age 


~ 
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Hebrews v. 12. Contra Cels. p. 482. ed. Bened. In his treatise 
on prayer, he quotes the epistle to the Hebrews, as an epistle of the 
same apostle who wrote the epistle tothe Ephesians, De Oratione 1, 
p. 250. ed. Bened. In a homily preserved in a Latin translation 
he says, ‘ Paul himself, the greatest of the apostles, writing to the He- 
brews says ;’ then he quotes Heb. xii. 18, 22, 23. He also ap- 
peals to this epistle as authoritative, in establishing any position. 
e. g- Comm. on John ii. 57, 58. ed. Huet.” vol. 1. p. 110. 


We omit the passage, preserved by Eusebius, taken from a 
homily by Origen on the epistle to the Hebrews. This passage 
has occasioned much discussion, and for a full view of the subject 
we must refer to the work of Professor Stuart, vol. 1. p. 104. It 
is however, proper to add, that Origen’s opinion relative to the 
epistle to the Hebrews was, that Paul was the author of the 
thoughts, the sentiments of the epistle, but who wrote it down, who 
penned it, he does not pretend to decide. He seems to have 
thought that Paul employed an amanuensis for this purpose, who, 
though he related strictly the apostle’s ideas, clothed them in his 
own language. Yet, as we have already seen, he considered the 
epistle authoritatively canonical, as indisputably Pauline. The 
reason why Origen entertained this opinion as to an amanuensis 
seems to have been, that this epistle was thought to be purer Greek, 
than the other epistles of Paul, an idea which does not appear to 
be well founded. Origen says distinctly, in the passage preserve d 
by Eusebius, “ If any church hold this to be an epistle of Paul, let 
it receive cotmnendulion on account of this; for it w not without 
reason that the ancients have handed it down as bei ing of Paul.” 

As Origen was the successor, so he was also the pupil of Clem- 
ent of Alexandria. Clement travelled in Italy, Greece, the East, 
and Egypt, in quest of knowledge, and employed masters in all 
those countries. He was, then, well qualified to judge what was 
the general usage and tradition of the churches, in respect to the 
canon of Scripture, as he had traversed a great part of the regions 
where churches were planted. Ina passage, extracted and pre- 
served by Eusebius, from a work of Clement now lost, entitled 
Sketches, the historian says, “ Clement affirms that Paul is the au- 
thor of the epistle to the Hebrews.” Clement presided over the 
celebrated theological school at Alexandria. He flourished to- 
wards the close of the second century. His predecessor, Pantae- 
nus, he describes as his last teacher in time, though first in merit. 
He compares him to the Sicilian bee, that had gathered flowers 
from the prophetic and apostolic meadows; and represents him as 
filling the minds of his hearers with pure knowledge. Pantaenus 
flourished about A. D. 180, and was at that time head of the 
Christian school at Alexandria. The testimony of this learned 
father and early teacher of Christianity is preserved by Eusebius 
in an extract from Clement. It is in these words. Clement, 
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after giving his own opinion relative to the authorship of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, which he ascribes, as before observed, t 
] 


Paul, writes thus: “ As our worthy presbyter” (so he usually ec: 
Pantaenus) “has already said, Since the Lord himself was sent 
by the Almighty as an apostle to the Hebrews, Paul, being an 
apostle to the Gentiles, on account of modesty does not subscrib« 
himself as the apostle to the Hebrews, both out of reverence for 
his Lord, and because, being a preacher and an apostle to the 
Gentiles, by a kind of supererogation he wrote to the Hebrews.” 


The reason Pantaenus here gives why Paul did not subscribe 
| 


| 
is 


it with 


his name to the epistle is one that has dest rvedly little weig] 
critics. But the fact that Pantaenus ascribed it to Paul, as the 
author, is not at all affected by the futility of the reason he assig 
why Paul withheld hisname. ‘The reason assigned by Clement is 
much more probable, that, as the epistle was designed for a ci 

cular among the Jews, Paul did not wish to awaken prejud by 


the appearance of his name. 


* Pantaenus considered it an established point, that Paul was t 
author of this epistle. He speaks of it as being certainly | Now 
whence did Pantaenus derive sucha conviction? Pantaenus. who 


was at the head of the first Christian school in the world: who resided 


near Palestine, and where constant communication was all the time 
kept up with that country ; Pantaenus, who lived within a century 
after the apostolic age. It cannot be shown, nor in any way rendered 
probable, that he had any favorite or peculiar sentiment to be sup- 
ported by the epistle to the Hebrews, which was the reason why he 
defended its apostolic origin I am aware of the allegation made 
by some, that the epistle to the Hebrews was already received in the 
churches, as one of the sacred books; and that, as some doubted 
respecting it because it wanted an apostle’s name to sanction it, 
Pantaenus, in order to save its credit, and defend the custom of th 

churches in receiving it as canonical, assigned the reasons produced 
above, why Paul did not subscribe his name to it. But is not thi 

after all, conceding the very point Ww hich it is meant to deny? The 
epistle to the Hebrews was already received by the church . there- 
fore Pantaenus defends it Indeed? and how came it to be re- 
ceived ? Whence this general credit already obtained? A credit 
So strong, a custom of reception sO general, as to inspire Pantaenus 
with entire confidence in its canonical authority, and raise him 
above all the objections which had been suggested. And hoi 

comes it, that no epistles should have made their way into the ca- 
non, amid all the conflicting opmions, and various apocryphal and 
suppositious writings of the early ages of the church, but those which 
either bear an apostle’s name, or were by general consent assigned 
to an apostle?’ This is a fundamental question, in respect to the 
great subject of the authority of our New Testament canon. It is an 
articulus stantis vel cadentis auctoritatis in respect to it. And the 


answer to this question plainly is, that the catholic church in the primi- 
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tive age, taken as a body, were governed by the maxim, that no book 
or epistle could be regarded as canonical, except such as was either 
written or revised by an apostle, and generally believed to be so, 
Such being the fact, we may ask, and we ought to ask, How came 
the epistle to the Hebrews into the canon, so that Clement of Rome 
in the very first century, and Pantaenus in the next, refer to it as 
Scripture? Why, plainly, because an apostolie origin was attribut- 
ed to it. Pantaenus regards this as certainty; and Pantaenus says, 
that the apostle who wrote it was Pau/.”’ : ‘ 

Thus writes Professor Stuart, and we deem his argument per- 
fectly conclusive. 

We have thus traced back the opinion of the church from the 
time of Jerome through the intermediate ages of Eusebius, Origen, 
and Clement of Alexandria, to the days of Pantaenus, who flourish- 
ed within less than a century after the apostolic age, ‘when tradition’ 
as Bertholdt says, ‘ might be easily traced back to its origin.’ Does 
not, then, the testimony of Pantaenus, (whom Photius represents to 


have been not only a ‘hearer of those who had seen the apostles, 
but of some of the apostle s themselves, ) suUpporte d as it is by the 
facts, that Cl | 
church in the name of the church at Rome, appealed to this epis- 
tle as Scripture, that Justin 


ement of Rome had already, addressing the Corinthian 


Marty: had also appealed to it in the 
same way, and that it was at this time received into the canon of 
the churches in the East and the West, amount to satisfactory 
evidence, in regard to general ecclesiastical tradition, at the time 
in which this father lived ? ‘This tradition, according to Pantaenus, 
ascribed the epistle to Paul. Better and more conclusive evi- 


dence for an anonymous epistle we can hardly conceive ; we do 
not desire. 
(To be co 
—— 


‘ 


Provincia, LeTrers, CONTAINING AN Exposure or THE REa- 

E JESUIT 55 By Blaise Pascal. 

Originally published under the name of Louis de Montalte. 

Translat d from the French. To which is added, a View of the 

History of Jesuits, and the late Bull for the revival of the Order 

in Europe. New York: J. Leavitt. Boston: Crocker and 
Brewster. 1828. pp. 319. 


SONINGS AND Morats or TH 


These letters were chiefly written in the year 1656. The sub- 


jects of which they treat, as indicated by the title, are some of 


the points, at that time in dispute in most Catholic countries, be- 
tween the Jansenists and Jesuits.* 


* The Jesuits, or Society of Jesus, were a famous religious order of the Romish church, 
founded by Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish knight, in 1540 he Jesuits are taught to con- 
sider themselves as formed for action hn opposition to the monast« orders, who retire 


from the concerns of the world; and engaging in all civil and commercial transactions, 
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‘‘The author was originally induced to compose and publish them 
by a very casual circumstance. Accustomed frequently to visit a 
sister, who had taken the veil in the monastery of Port Royal, he 
was introduced to the society of some celebrated Jansenists, particu- 
larly to M. Arnauld, who had recently been engaged in a dispute 
with the doctors of the Sorbonne. ‘The subjects of difference related 
chiefly to those points of faith which have continually divided Ar- 
minians and Calvinists in the Protestant community; the Jesuits 
being allied in sentiment to the form« re and the J ans¢ nists to tne 


latter. ‘The Jesuits had selected five propositions from a posthu- 


mous work of Jansen or Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, which his ad- 


herents believed to contain the doctrine of the Scriptures and the 
Fathers on the litigated articles of faith, and procured their con- 


demnation by the Faculty of Theology at Paris, and by Pope Innocent 
X. Arnauld published a letter in 1655, in which he declared that 
the condemned propositions were not to be found in the book of 
Jansenius, and then proceeded to controvert the Jesuitical notion of 
efficacious orace. Being at this time a member of the Sorbonne 
violent altercations arose ; and as his adversaries were in power, 


they procured his expulsion from the Faculty of Theology, by a 
decree, in January 1656. ‘The defence which he made was not in 


itself very satisfactorily written, and some of his friends intimated 
their wish Lo M. Pascal, with whom they h id become recenuy ac- 
quainted, and of whose talents they had formed a very just id 

insinuating’ the nio t ! f 

l classes, v v of « 9 ert 
distant nations ; it is an essenua!l principle of tl vit m 
Catholic faith. No labor is spared, no rigue « q prove col 
purpose. ‘The constitution of this societ m chic ien ‘ 
by deputies from the several provinces, whose power Is I ‘ 

“ Before the conclusion of the six ith ee , the J 
rection of the youthful mind in every ( c ¢ try ral | [hey 
contessors of almost all its monarchs, t ul g ‘ in 
tinguisned tor rank or influence. il ( ‘ ( iM 
most considerable courts, and too} par ‘ itr ‘ 

N iwithstanding their vow of po \ { ce ‘ " } 
mmense wealth. By obtainme a ‘ } ‘ of Ron 
the nations whom ti ey professed to ce ‘ ‘ ‘ tive « 
East and West Indic s, tormed settle ( erent c« . ul ri 
of a large province in South Americ \ e they orn vereig 
dred thousand subjects.” ] 

‘The Jesuits have been notoriot t 12 the es « rinces 7 ol 
Queen Elizabeth presents a succe ( ‘ In he nation N 1D 
1602, she says, that ‘ the Jesuits h foment e plot her 
subjects to revolt, provoked foreign } es to com} rag 
of state, and by their language and writings, | , spose 
Lucius enumerates five conspiracies of the Jesuits against James IL. before | on 
ayear. They contrived the gunpowder plot.” Heury IL. of France w nate 
by Clement, a Jesuit, in 1589. The J irdere VW » Prine Oo re, 
1584. They atte mpted the life of Louis XV. for Ie y silence on the} of t 
order, besides innumerable other atrocities. 

“The pernicious spirit and constitution of this order, re ed it early detest ) 
principal powers of Europe ; and while Pas¢ y his ‘ Provincial Letters,’ « 1 tl 
morality of the Society, and thus overthrew their influence over the mult ferent 
v ntates concurred, from time to time, to destroy or prevent its establishment Charies 

- Oppose { the order in his dominions was expelled in Eng by the prox ation 
of James I. in 1607; in Venice, in 1606; in Portugal, in 1759: in France. i 1 n 
Spain and Sicily, in 1767, and suppressed and abolished by pope Clement XIV 177 
In 1814, the order was re-established by a P hi « t, nm allits former powers and pr 


vileges. 
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that he would write something upon the subject. This occasioned 
his first letter, which being much admired, was soon succeeded by 
others, under the fictitious name of Louis de Montalte: the conse- 
quence was, the Jesuits became the objects of ridicule and contempt 
to all Europe.” pp. ii, iv. 


A circumstance worthy of notice r specting these letters, is the 
high praise which has been awarded to them at different periods, 
and by persons of very different sentiments and characters. “ The 
Bishop of Meaux, be ing asked what work he would covet most to 
be the author of, supposing his own performances set aside, an- 


swered, Cité ] rovincial Letters. In the re orded judgement of 


Voitaire, “ Moliere’s best comedies do not ¢ <cel these letters in 
wit, hor t comp sitions yf B ssuet in { amity.” ‘* Gibbon is 
suid to have yssessed so enthusiastic admiration for this book, 
that he was accustomed to read it through once every year.” 
D’ Alemb rt. speaking of the Pi vineial Letters, says, “This mas- 
terpiece of pleasantry and eloqu : diverted and moved the indig- 
nation of all Europ at their (the Jesuit exp nse.” 

ry ' . - ; 

Ihese letters properly div: themselves into two parts, the 
first ten being oc¢ upied in exposing 1 frivolous distinctions, dis- 
honest arts, and immoral princip | practices of the Jesuits; 
and the last eight, with the author’s defence of himself against the 
attacks which his previous letters had p ed. Qne of the most 
difficult things which Pascal had to aceompli was to discuss the 
S ibjects which lay Line ctls befor e idle distinctions of a 
scholastic theology respecting next power, and sufficient and actual 


. en oo . ] . . . 
grace, and provable opinions, wc. Wc. In such manner, as to inter- 


est people of wit aud fashion, and make them laugh at the expens 


of his adversaries. But in this he succeeded, to the utmost of his 
wishes. ‘ Every body knew the Provincial Letters by heart, 
while the answers to them, ill written, and full of gall,” were 
scarcely read, and still less regarded. 

The most amusing part of this book, if not too shocking to 
amuse, is that in which the writer exposes the Jesuitical morality. 

A few extracts will be inter¢ sting to our readers. The first 
exhibits the views of the Jesuits, relative to the love of God. 


‘Ts a person obliged to cherish a real affection for God? Suarez 
says, ‘it 1s sufficient to love him a little previous to the moment of 
death,’ without fixing the precise time :—Vasquez, ‘ that it is enough 
to love him in the very moment of dying :—others, ‘at Baptism ; 
others again, ‘at seasons of contrition; and some, ‘ upon festival 


days :’ but our Father Castro Palao opposes all these opinions and 
with good reason—merito. Hurtado de Mendoza states, that ‘ we 
are under an obligation to love God once ina year, and that we are 
kindly treated in not being obliged to it more frequently :’ but Father 
Coninck, that we are under an obligation to do so ‘once in three or 
four years’—Henriquez, ‘every five years ;’ and Filiutius says, *1t 
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. inpapewe that we are not rigorously obliged to it every five years 

Thomas says, we are under obligation to love God ‘as soon as 
we nc the use of reason ;’ but that is a little too soon. Scotus 
mentions every Sunday ; but on what authority? Others, in seasons 
of grievous temptation : right, in case this is the only way of avoid- 
ing temptation. Sotus states, that when some great benefit has 
been conferred by God, it is well to thank him for it. Others speak 
of the hour of death: that is too little. Nor do I believe it to be 
necessary on every sacramental occasion: attrition will suffice with 
confession, if it be convenient. Suarez says that we are obliged to 
love God some time : but at what time? You are to be the judge of 
that; he professes to know nothing about it. But if such a doctor 
as this does not know, [I am at a loss to conceive who does. And 
he concludes at last, that, in strict propriety, we are only obliged to 
observe the other commandments, without cherishing any affection 
to God, and without having any inclination of mind towards him, 
provided we do not hate him.” ‘‘ You may judge of the value of 
this dispensation by the price it cost, the price of the blood of Jesus 
Christ. ‘The very crown and perfection of this doctrine, is its re- 
leasing from the troublesome obligation of loving God, which is the 
privilege of the evangelical as distinguished from the Jewish 
law.” pp. 154, 156. 


The following promiscuous extracts will shew how these self- 
styled ‘ holy Fathers’ contrived to release their disciples and fol- 
lowers from the most sacred obligations, not only of religion, but 
of morality and decency, and to encourage and embolden them 
in the worst of crimes. 


“If a person give a temporal for a spiritual possession, that is, 
money for a living, and give the money as the price of the benefice 
it is a manifest simony ; but if it be given as the motive to induce 
the patron to confer it, it is not simony, though he who confers it 
have the pecuniary consideration alone in view.” “ By this means 
we prevent an infinity of simoniacal transactions: for who would 
be so wicked, when he offers his money for a benefice, to do it as 
the price, and not as the motive to influence its bestowment? No 
one surely, can act so criminally.” p. 88. 

“Tt is no simony to procure a benefice, by promising money 
which you really never intended to pay, because it is only a mock 
simony, which is no more real, than a counterfeit guinea is a genu- 
ine one.” p. 186. 


“May servants who complain of their wages, add to them, by 
swindling from their master’s property, as muc h as the »y deem neces- 
sary to recompense their services? They may do it sometimes, as 
when they are so poor in looking out for a situation, that they hi ive 
been oblige d to accept whatever offer was mé ade them, whilst other 
servants of the same class gain more elsewhere.” p. 92. “They 
are allowed to commit theft not only in cases of extreme necessity, 
but when their afflictions, though heavy, are not extreme.” p. 118 
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*“* A warrior may instantly pursue a wounded enemy, not indeed 
with the intention of rendering evil for evil, but to maintain his 
own honor.” ‘‘ He who receives a blow must not indulge a spirit 
of revenge, but he may cherish a wish to avoid disgrace, and for 
this purpose repel the assault even with his sword.” p. 98. 


“An incumbent may, without being guilty of a mortal crime, 
wish for the death of the person who is a pensioner upon his bene- 
fice ; and a son for that of his father, and rejoice in it whenever it 
happens, provided that it is only on account of the property that 
accrues to him, not from any personal hatred.” p. 99. 


“It is perfectly reasonable to say, that a man may fight a duel 
to save his life, his honor, or his goods, if there be any considerable 
quantity of them, when it is apparent that his adversary has an evil 
design unjustly to rob him of them by suits at law and chicanery ; 
and there is no other way of preserving them. Navarrus well says 
in such a case,’ he may accept or send a challenge—licet acceptare 
et offerre duellum. A person may also kill an enemy secretly, and 
when this can be done, so as to get clear out of the affair, it is far 
better than fighting a duel ; because by this means he avoids every 
evil consequence ; on the one hand, the exposure of his own life to 
hazard, and on the other, partaking of the crime of his enemy, 
which he must do in a duel.” pp. 100, 101. “ It is lawful to kill 
any one who says you lie, if he can be stopped by no other means ; 
and the sentiment of our Fathers is, that you may kill a person in 
the same manner for slander.” p. 104. 

** A priest or monk is allowed to kill a calumniator who threatens 
to publish scandalous crimes of their society or themselves, if there 


exist no other means of prevention when just ready to propagate 
his malignities, if he be not instantly killed. For im such a case, 
as it would be lawful for a monk to kill the person who was desirous 
of taking away his life, so is it to kill him who wishes to take away 


ri 


his honor, or that of his fraternity, in the same manner as it is for 
the people of the world in general.” “ A priest not only may, 
on certain occasions, kill a calumniator, but there are cases when 
he ought to do it.” pp. 107, 108. 


** May a judge, in a question of right, decide according to one 
probable opinion, and abandon another which is more probable? Yes, 
though it be contrary to his own sentiments.” p. 112. ‘“‘ Judges 
may receive presents from parties, when they are given either from 
friendship or from gratitude, in consideration of the justice which 
has been rendered them, or in order to induce them to render it, or 
to excite them to pay particular attention to their business, or to 
engage them to expedite it.” p. 115. 

** A person desires a soldier to beat his neighbor, or burn the 
barn of a man who has given him some offence. ‘The question is, 
whether in case the soldier absconds, the person who employed him 
to commit these injuries ought to make reparation for the damage 
that has ensued. My opinion is, that he ought not: for no one is 
bound to make restitution, if he have not violated justice ; and pray, 








— 








‘p. 135. 
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where is any such violation in requesting another to do one a fa- 
vor?” p. 118. 

‘“‘Qur most celebrated casuists formally decide, that what a judge 
takes from parties whom he has favored by an unjust sentence, 
what a soldier receives for having killed another, and what any one 
obtains for the most infamous crimes, may be lawfully retained 
p. 120. “A judge is under an obligatic n to restore whatever he 
may have received for doing justice, unless it were given him purely 
from a motive of liberality; but he is not at all obliged to return 
what he has received of a man in whose favor he has passed an un- 
just sentence.” pp. 122, 123 


@ wt). 


p- 


“It is lawful to use ambiguous terms, to give the impression a 
i 


different sense from that which you understand yourself.” “A 
person may take an oath that he nas not done such a thing, though 
in fact he has, by saying to himself, it was not done on a certain 
specified day, or before he was born, or by concealing any other 


similar circumstance, which gives another meaning to the statement. 


rr: . ° : 
This is in numberless instances extremely convenient, and is always 
very just, when it is necessary to your health, honor, or property.”’ 


“Tt is only a venial sin to calumniate and ruin the credit of such 
as speak evil of you, by accusing them of false crim p. 238. 
*Calumny, when made use of against a calumniator, 
a lie, yet is not a mortal sin, nor contrary to justice or charity.” 
p. 239. 


thougn it be 


Not only did the Jesuits, as we here see, allow the commission 
of all manner of crimes, they dispensed with everything which 
had the appearance of repentance. 


“When those who have often relapsed into sin without mani- 
festing any signs of amendment, shall present themselves before 4 
confessor, and tell him that the y repent of what they have done 
and resolve to be better in future, he ought to believe their declara- 
tion, though it be presumed that such resolutions only proceeded 
from the lips and not the heart ; and though afterwards such persons 
plunge into the same excesses, and even with greater licentiousness, 
they may, notwithstanding, in my opinion, receive absolution.” 
p. 147. “Absolution ought neither to be refused nor delayea to 
such as are in the habit of sinning against the laws of God, of na- 
ture, and of the church, though no one can see any hope of amend- 
ment.” p. 148. 


Respecting the principles of the Jesuits, as here disclosed, there 
can be but one opinion and feeling—a feeling of detestation and 
abhorrence. But it will be said, notwithstanding the late reestab- 
lishment of this order, we can be in no immediate danger of their 
interference and influence, at least in this portion of the United 
States. Consequently, the publication of these letters, and the 
notice here taken of them, are unseasonable and unnecessary.—In 
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reply to this, it should be observed, that we may be in more dan- 
ger of the interference and the intrigues of Jesuits than we are 
fully aware. Great efforts, we know, are at this moment making, 
and large sums of money have been bestowed, for the purpose of 
spreading the Catholic religion in the United States.—It should 
be remembered, too, that there are other important purposes which 
the volume before us is fitted to answer, besides the refutation of 
literal Jesuits. The arts of those who corrupt the word of God, 
and who diminish the claims and remove the restraints of religion, 
have ever been, in many respects, the same. ‘This remark has 
repeatedly forced itself upon us, in perusing these letters of Pascal. 

Persons now, and in every age, who would take away “the of- 
fence of the cross,” and make religion popular with worldly men, 
are obliged to detract from its holy requirements, and conform it to 
the wishes and habits of the people. Instead of erecting the 
standard of the Gospel, and endeavoring to raise their fellow men 
to it, they are disposed to bring down the claims and sanctions of 
the Gospel, till it meets the convenience of those to whom it is 
addressed. So it was with the Jesuits. 


“Our chief design,” say they, ‘‘ was to authorize no other max- 
ims than those of the Gospel in their utmost strictness: and it is 
sufficiently evident by the regulation of our own conduct, that if 
we allow of any remissness in others, it is rather attributable to our 
condescension, than to our plan. We are in fact compelled to it: 


1 


mankind are now so corrupt, that being unable to bring them to 


our principles, we must bring our principles to them. They would 
otherwise leave us, nay worse, they would become totally abandoned. 
Our casuists have therefore found it necessary to consider to what 
vices they are most inclined in every condition, that they might 
prescribe such agreeable rules, without offending against truth, as 
to render the compromise perfectly easy.” p. 87. 

The methods by which the Jesuits freed themselves from op- 
posing declarations of Scripture were the same with those prac- 
tised by triflers now. One of these they called *“ the interpreta: 
tive system.” It consisted in giving their own false interpretation 
to a principal term. We have it fully illustrated in the following 
example : 

** We are exhorted in the Gospel, ‘to give alms out of our abun- 
dance ;’ but many casuists have discovered a mode of exonerating 
even the most opulent persons from the obligation of alms-giving. 
This will, perhaps, appear to you a contradiction ; but it is easy to 
reconcile it, by an interpretation of the term abundance or super- 
fluity, so that it can scarcely ever be shown that a person possesses 
it. The learned Vasquez has done this in his treatise on alms-giv- 
ing, c. 4. ‘‘That which is accumulated for the purpose of aggran- 
dizing our own condition, or that of relatives, is not called super- 
fluity ; for which reason, people can seldom be said to possess 
superfluity, not even kings themselves.” pp. 83, 84. 
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How many plain and important declarations of Scripture are 
dispensed with now, by the adoption of this ‘ interpretative system. 


‘The Word was God ;? but God here means nothing more than a 
Divinely commissioned messenger. ‘ Ye must be born again; 
but ‘ born again’ signifies only a gradual amendment. ‘ Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish ;’ but repent here does not 
mean-repent, nor does perish mean perish 

Another method, by which the Jesuits escaped the force of 
Divine declarations, was to dé ny their application to the then ex- 
isting age. ‘'They were intended only for the primitive times, 
and the early Christians.’ ‘ The Fathers were good auth rity for 
the morals of thetr age, but they lived 
us.” p. 79. Commenting upon 1 Tim. ii. 9, whiee’: the apostle 


gives directions r especting the dress of Christian females, the 


4 


at too remote < 1 period { ior 


Jesuit Lessius fi 9 ‘“ Those precepts of Sc ripture regarded 
only the ladies of that age, who were required to furnish an edify- 


hen. p- 138.—Instances ol 


ing example of modesty to the heatl 
similar management are sO common in our own times, that we 
hardly need refer to them. ‘“ Jesus assured his apostles that ‘ the 
world would hate them ;’ that they ‘ should have tribulation in the 


world.’ And he declares to them, ‘ Ye are not of the world.’ 
We very well know,” says the Christian Register, “ that thi 
language grew out of the circumstances in which Chbristiani 


necessarily placed its adherents at that time, when the preachi 
of it had extended to but few places, and the great mass of soci 

Jewish and Pagan, was wholly unaffected by its influence.” “ But 
this state of things, and the causes which produced it, have utterly 
disappeared. It is not now true to the letter concerning Chris- 
tians, that the world hateth them.” Sept. 16, 1826. By parity 
of reasoning, it must be said respecting passages such as the f 
lowing, ‘ ‘The whole world lieth in wickedness ” ‘ Be not conformed 


to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of you 
mind 7? 6 Y ure religion an ul ar ile d be fore God and th F’; the rl 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction. and t 


keep himself unspotted from the world ’ ‘The friendship of the 
world is enmity with God ; whosoever, therefore, will be a friend 
of the world, is the enemy of God,’—that these are applicabl 
only to the primitive age, and in the present improved state of so- 
ciety, are not true. 

Another remark has suggested itself, in connexion with the 
work before us, and with this we close: In religious controversy. 
when persons find themselves unable to meet the statements and 
arguments of an opponent, they will be sure to complain most 
grievously of his spirit. ‘Oh! ! what bitterness ! What malignity ! 
What an unchristian spirit! Surely, it cannot be tolerated in a 
Christian land.’ This re presentation was fully exemplified in th 
case of Pascal and the Jesuits. 


They could not deny his 
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ments ; they could not refute his reasonings ; nor could they endure 
the keenness of his invective, or the force of his appeals, or the 
weight of that public odium which he was few. down upon 
them ;—and they had no resource left, but to cry out upon his 
spirit. ‘Such levity—such profaneness—such ridicule of sacred 
things!’ ‘The holy fathers were petrified, horror-struck with it! 


It was too insufferable for pious ears! And in the gentleness of 


their own spirit, they lavished upon poor Pascal “ epithets of 
impious, buffoon, ignoramus, me rry andrew, impostor, calumniator, 
knave, heretic, disguised Calvinist, dise iple of du Mouli in, possese- 
ed with a legion of devils,” &c. &c., till he felt himself ‘ honored 


overmuch’ by the number ~ measure of their reproaches. 


Now these Jesuits acte od, this instance, as all professed reli- 
gionists of a proud and selfish spirit will be likely to act, in similar 
circutastances. If such men can d ly the statements ol an oppo- 
nent, or refute his reasonings, they have no occasion to be vexed. 
They will refute and silence him, and let him TO. But whe n they 
find themselves unable to do this, and still are too proud to retreat 
from a bad cause, they can only do as the Jesuits did—co ymplain 
most grievously of his spirit—while they exhibit, with seeming 
unconsciousness, a tenfold more ex ted spirit themselves 


SELECTIONS. 
THE CLOSING YEAR. 


It has been often remarked, and I fear with great reason, that 
mankind in general live under the influence of two grand delusions. 
They conduct themselves, for the most part, as if this life were never 
to have an end; and regard the next, as if it were never to have a be- 
ginning. Yet, surely, “‘ of man’s miraculous mistakes, this bears the 
palm.” For it seems to be impossible for a reflecting person to look 
around him, without being continually reminded of his own mortal- 
ity, and the short-lived duration of all terrestrial things. The trees 
of the forest rise up in majestic grandeur, only to wither, and scatter 
their leafy honors around them. The flower that opens to the light 
of the morning, is chilled by the blast of evening. ‘The river rolls 
onward until it is lost in the ocean. ‘The child grows up to florid 
youth, exults awhile in the vigor of manhood, and soon sinks into 
the decrepitude and imbecility of old age. Nations and kingdoms 
flourish and decay, in perpetual succession. ‘ Babylon is become 
a possession for the bittern, and pools of water; and her towers and 
palaces are laid low, and swept with the besom of destruction.” 
Everything within us and about us is mutable. Our friends forsake 
us or die; our hopes sicken, our opinions change. We feel, that 
we have no abiding city here; we see that the fashion of this world 
passeth away. ‘T'he seasons, with restless activity, are continually 
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altering the face of nature. Day succeeds to day, and year to year ; 
and on every object of creation, the characters of brevity and insta- 
bility are engraved by the finger of God. 

Reflections of this nature are, at all times, salutary, and can 
hardly fail.to convey an important lesson of wisdom to every serious 
mind: But they come with greater force, at those stated periods, 
which mark distinctly the unceasing progress of time. On these 
points of our existence, we naturally rest awhile, like travellers at 
some stage of their journey, to recall the scenes we have already 
witnessed ; to survey the | 
gain some information of the countries through which we have yet 
to pass. Such pauses as these are eminently calculated to banish 
that levity, which is the bane of true wisdom; and to promote that 
thoughtfulness and serious consideration, which are so highly favor- 
able to growth in grace. 

The present year has nearly performed its destined course, it is 
about to be *‘ numbered with the years beyond the flood ;:’’ its glim- 
mering light trembles in the socket, and will soon be extinguished 
forever. Such, my friends, is our fate. "The termination of our 
time is, also, near at hand; and, at no distant period, we too, like 
the year which we contemplate, must resign our stations, and give 
place to a new generation. Let us, then, dedicate its last hours to 
a serious retrospect of the past, to a careful examination of our 


ylace to which we have arrived; and to 


! 
i 
i 


pre- 
sent state, and to unfeigned vows of amendment for the future. 
Thus shall the new year look back with pleasure on the old; and 
the new generation honor our memories, when our bodies sleep in 
the grave. 

And who is there, that can, without strong and various emotions, 
review the events of but one year? Has the messenger of death 
entered your dwelling; has your loved partner been torn from your 
arms ; some valued friend taken from your bosom; some dear child 


severed from your fond embrace? I do not wish you abruptly to 


check your tears. Jesus wept at the grave of the friend whom he 
loved. Time. with lenient hand. will close . oo is. and reli- 
oved. ime, with lenient hand, will close your wounds, and reli 
gion will consecrate your moderated sorrow. But listen to the ad- 
monitions of the great teacher, Death. You have leaned on the 
world, and the broken reed has pierced you to the heart. You have 
chased a shadow, and your hands have grasped the air. Turn, then, 


your thoughts to those mansions, where friends shall never die, 
where children will never leave you, and where those, whom God 
has joined, shall never more be put asunder. 

But some of you have passed the year in health, and peace and 
comfort: your friends and families smiling around you; your cha- 
racters and fortunes rising in the world; and your prospects bright- 
ening on every side. And does not this enviable, unmerited exemp- 
tion from the common lot, teach you a lesson of gratitude to that 
Being, who has thus anointed you with the oil of gladness above 
your fellows? Ah, thoughtless, unthankful man! Well might Isaiah 
say, “ The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib; 
but Israel doth not know; my people do not consider.” 

But, independently of all tem ral concerns, who is there, that 
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can lay his hand on his heart, and say, that during the present 
year, he has committed no actions which his conscience reproves, 
and omitted no duty, which reason and religion required him to per- 
form’? Who has so bridled his tongue, as to let no expression of 
anger exasperate his enemy, or too severe a reproach agonize an 
offending friend? And, more than all, who has so kept his thoughts 
and heart as not to offend that Being, who cannot look, without dis- 
pleasure, on impurity? Alas! my friends, here the best of us must 
plead guilty. Here are motives of contrition, of humility, and of 
amendment, for us all. 

But, while we thus bring our thoughts to a serious review of the 
past, and examination of the present state of our hearts, how natu- 
rally and anxiously do they press forward to the unknown scenes 
of futurity! Imagination takes wing, and hope paints the days to 
come in all the gay colors of delight. But let us not trust to this 
smiling delusion. Here, let us once more recur to experience; 
and as age delivers his counsels to youth, let the old year teach a 
lesson of prudence and moderation to the new. 

Life, my friends, let hope flatter as she may, will still be a check- 
ered scene of gvod and evil. In vain you anticipate that unmixed 
portion of happiness, which Heaven has denied to the lot of man. 
You cannot have the rose without its thorn. Winter will continue 
to deform the beauties of the year, and flowers will not spring up, 
spontaneously, to decorate your path. Be sober then and modest 
in your expectations. Such as past times have been, such in general, 
as to the distribution of joys and sorrows, of hopes and disappoint- 
ments, will the future be: And all that you have to wish and strive 
for is this, that affliction may be endured, in future, with more pa- 
tience, and prosperity enjoyed with more thankfulness and greater 
moderation. 

And tell me, my readers, of the scenes in which the present year 
has seen you engaged, of the actions which it has enabled you to 
perform, what scene does memory most delight to recall, what actions 
confer most honor upon your characters, and leave the best im- 
pression on your minds? Are they not those, in which you consulted 
the dictates of conscience, the purity of your own hearts, and the 
welfare of your fellow men? And, as only your past deeds of virtue 
now make you happy, be assured that virtue alone will constitute 
your happiness to the end of life. Secure, then, while it is in your 
power, a retrospect so delightful ; and let your conduct be so regu- 
lated, throughout the approaching year, that when it, also, shall have 
come to its last hour, its memory may leave no sting behind. 

With such reflections as these, let us bid adieu to all the hopes 
and fears, the cares and anxieties, the restless activity, and busy 
enterprise of the year, that is now hastening to its close: And with 
renewed strength, and holy resolution, let us enter on the year to 
come. And may God enable us so to fill it up with duty and use- 
fulness, that should death meet us in its course, he may find us 
waiting ; and should eternity unfold its great realities, we may find 
them to us forever glorious. 
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EXPOSITION. 


“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by him, and without him was not anything made that was made. “In him 
was life, and the life was the light of men. And the light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not.” Johni. 1—5. 


The following exposition of these words is from the Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith's 
“Scripture Testimony to the Messiah,” a work which we take the liberty to re- 
commend as, on the whole, the most learned, candid and satisfactory discussion 
concerning the person of Christ, and concerning the connected topics generally, 
which we remember to have seen in the English language. 


The Gospel of John is distinguished, by very observable charac- 
ters, from the compositions of the other evangelists. It has much 
less of narrative, and is more largely occupied with the doctrines and 
discourses of the Lord Jesus. ‘The topics also of the discourses pos- 
sess a marked character, indicating that they have been selected 
with an especial view to the presenting of what, during his earthly 
ministry, Jesus himself had taught, concerning his own person, and 
the spiritual and never dying blessings which he confers upon those 
who believe on his name. 

The Introduction which the apostle prefixes to his work has al- 
ways been an object of peculiar attention, on the part both of friends 
and of enemies, for its beauty and sublimity, and for its evidently 
presenting a crowning epitome of the principal doctrines delivered 
in the whole. ‘To arrive at a satisfactory interpretation of this im- 
portant passage, I shall attempt a careful investigation of the terms 
which it employs, and of the force and intention of each phrase and 
proposition that has a relation to the subject of our inquiry. 

I. “ The Locos,” or Word. That this term cannot with propriety 
be expressed by Wisdom, Reason, Speech, or any other abstract 
word; but that it must refer to a personal subsistance ; is manifest 
from the attributives of intelligence and active power connected with 
it,in the sequel of the passage. ‘This is, also, admitted by Mr. Cappe 
and Mr. Belsham. 

The ready manner, without any notice or explanation, in which 
the evangelist introduces the term, is a strong ground of presumption 
that it was familiar to the persons for whom his work was primarily 
intended. They were, most probably, the Christians of Ephesus 
and the coasts and islands of Asiatic and European Greece. 

II. “The beginning.” ‘The word used by the evangelist very 
often denotes principality in order or dignity : and when it is ap- 
plied to time, we can ascertain from nothing but the connexion and 
sense of the passage, whether it refers to the beginning of the created 
universe, or to the commencement of any other period or series of 
things. It occurs in the New Testament with a considerable di- 
versity of reference : as, to the outset of a man’s life, to the first ina 
series of events, and to the beginning of a narrative. Frequently it 
denotes the commencement of the Gospel annunciation, whether by 
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the ministry of Christ, or that of his apostles. It also frequently sig- 
nifies the beginning of the works of God, in the formation and gov- 
ernment of the dependant universe, or any principal part of tha 
universe. 

The question to be determined is, whether the term in this pas- 
sage was intended to denote the beginning of time, or the beginning 
of the Gospel dispensation. This can be ascertained only from the 
sense and scope of the connexion, or from the comparison of other 
passages. With a view to this end, the following observations are 
submitted. 

1. There seems to be a designed conformity of phraseology with 
the first sentence of the book of Genesis. ‘lhe apostle writes, ‘“ In 
the beginning was the Word ;” instead of the more natural order, 
“The Word was in the becinning.” 

2. In all the passages where the expression refers to the com- 
mencement of the Gospel dispensation, or of any other order of things, 
such signification is clearly marked by the circumstances of the con- 
nexion. sut there is nothing here to suggest the inferior application. 
On the contrary, the fair and obvious construction, especially to the 
evangelist and his countrymen, whose minds were familiar with the 
Mosaic language just referred to, plainly leads to no other object 
than the beginning of all time and nature. Wad it been the sacred 

I 
pensation, it is next to impossible to conceive that he would not have 
coupled his expression with some adjunct that should clearly define 
his meaning. 

3. Upon the hypothesis referred to, the sense of the clause is sin- 
gularly jejune and nugatory, not to say absurd. ‘‘ The Messiah ex- 
isted at the commencement of his own ministry.” It cannot be sup- 
posed that the apostle, or any writer of sound judg: 


writer’s intention to lay his epoch in the opening of the Gospel dis- 


ment, would in- 
troduce such a trifling proposition with an air so solemn and em- 
phatic. 

These reasons appear to me satisfactorily to establish, that the de- 


signed signification of the expression is, at the commencement of th 


created universe. ‘Thus it coincides with the well known sense of 
the Hebrew phrase ; and indeed, so plain and obvious is the phrase 
to convey the sense of the first pn of time, that we find it to have 
been in use with the purest classical authors It is self-evident that 


what existed at the actual commencement of creation, must have ex- 
isted before the creation; and whatever was before the creation, 
must have been from eternity. 

[11. ** The Word was with God. The expression denotes an In- 
timate union of presence, society, and enjoyment. It frequently oc- 
curs in relation to differs nt kinds of social conjunction, [rom it 
alone, therefore, 
nexion suggests that, to be in intimat societ' 
Deity “ at t 
had its commencement, cannot reasona ‘ly be understood of any 


no certain conclusion can be drawn; but the con- 


ind union with the 


| 
' 


1e beginning,’ at the time when the created universe 
: . ' = - p AINne? lj 

created nature. It may, then, be most justly considered as comeiding 
with the meaning of our Lord, in his declarations, **l am in the Fa- 


ther, and the Father is in me.—The glory which I had, with Thee 
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before the world was.” ‘The fair interpretation, therefore, of being 
with God, in the time and circumstances pointed out by the 
ion, is that the Word existed in the eternal period before all creation, 
naturally and essentially one peinc with the Deity, yet possessing 
some species of relative distinction 

LV. ‘“* The Word was God.” The order of the clauses, and the 
Hebrew manner of concatenating prop sitions 


} 
ne Connex- 
1 
| 


, Suggest a connexion 
of this with the preceding ; thus, ‘‘’' he Word was with God, in such 
a manner that, in fact, the Word was God.” 

Samuel Crellius, feeling as it would seem the pressure of this text 
to be intolerable, upon the Unitarian hypothesis, boldly resolved to 
cut down the difficulty. In the face of all the proper evidence of the 
case, he proposed to alter @kOx to @krOr, so that the meaning 
should be, The Word belonged to God. For this licentious con- 


jecture he was so rebuked, that no one is likely hereafter to take up 
the cause. Yet Mr. Belsham looks wistfully after it, and lauds it as 
“ingenious and not improbable ;” while he is obliged to confess that 
it is “* unauthorized” and “ inadn bl 


Mr. Cappe, apparently not aware that he was violating a rule of 
Greek construction, translates the clause, ‘‘God was the Word :” 
and paraphrases it thus: Jesus Christ ‘‘ was so fully instructed and 
qualified and authorized for the errand upon which God sent him, 
that it was not so properly he that spake to men, as God that spake 


I 
to them by him. 


The translation being vicious, the paraphrase, upon the writer’s 
own principles, is rendered untenable. But it may, also, be remark- 
ed that, admitting the translation, the sense of this paray se could 
never be drawn out of the words, by any process of honest gramma- 
tical interpretation. A fair paraphrase is an expansion and explica- 


tion of a meaning, which is first shewn to be in the sentence para- 
phrased: but here a meaning is arbitrarily put upon the words, a 
meaning not deduced from any construction of the words themselves 
but drawn from the writer’s previous hypothesis. 

Mr. Belsham prefers the rendering, “‘ ‘The Word was a god ;’’ ta- 
king the predicate in the inferior and accommodated signification. 
On this interpretation, 1 submit two or three remarks: 

1, On a comparison of the instances of an inferior application of 
the word God, as given to magistrates and divine messengers, with 


; 


the one before us, every one must perceive a palpable differenc In 
all of them, either by a strong antithesis in the connexion, or by 
some other equally marked circumstance, the figurative application 
is so very manifest, that the most careless or perverse reader cannot 
fail to be impressed with it. It should also be remarked, that the 
instances are extremely few. ‘Their rarity, as well as their marked 
limitation, puts the expression far out of the range of the habitual 
phraseology of the Jews. 

2. This use of the word is evidently declined by the writers of the 
New Testament. The few places in which an apparent instance 
occurs, have either a reference to the passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, or they allude to heathen opinions. 

3. It appears incredible that the apostle John should place, in the 
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very front of his work, a declaration which might have been convey- 
ed in plain and safe expressions, but which, upon the hypothesis, is 
couched in terms peculiarly obnoxious to dangerous misapprehen- 
sion. The declaration is supposed to be, in sense and substance, 
this: ‘ Jesus was a prophet of the highest order,to whom the Divine 
will was fully revealed, who was endowed in a superior degree with 
miraculous powers, and who was appointed Lord and King, in that 
new dispensation which he was authorized to introduce to supersede 
the Mosaic covenant.” And this sense the apostle conveys, by say- 
ing, “The Word was a god ;” combining it also with another ex- 
pression so closely resembling the opening clause of the books of 
Moses, that we can scarcely suppose the coincidence not to have 
been intended. The first sentence in the Pentateuch was a testimo- 
ny against heathenism: but, if the opening sentence of the Gospel 
declared that ‘‘in the beginning” was an inferior god, it must 
have been most seriously offensive to the Jew; and to the Gentile 
it would appear as plainly harmonizing with his accustomed poly- 
theism. 

If the sense of these clauses were nothing more than the feeble 
truism, that Christ existed and received Divine communications, at 
the commencement of his course as an inspired teacher, it would fur- 
ther seem unaccountable that the evangelist should instantly repeat 
the declaration, a declaration than which nothing could be more self- 
evident, or less necessary to be reiterated. But he does so repeat 
it; and thus he gives a proof that he was propounding a doctrine of 
the most.important and exalted kind, a doctrine which demanded to 
be attentively and constantly kept in view. ‘‘ This [Word] was in 
the beginning with God :” as if he said, ‘ Let it be ever recollected 
as a truth of the first importance, that this Divine Logos existed, at 
the very commencement of all things, in a state of perfect union 
with the Divine nature.’ 

V. “ All things were made by him, and without him was not any- 
thing made that was made.” 

The expressing of the proposition first in the affirmative form and 
then in the negative, is one of the Hebrew modes of making the 
sentence strongly emphatic, and it is used by the apostle John with 
remarkable frequency. ‘Thus the very manner of utterance excites 
the expectation of something great, and out of the range of common 
things. ‘The questions to be considered are the reference of the 
term “all things,” the use of the preposition, and the sense of the 
verb. 

1. With regard to the meaning of the universal expression, it is to 
be ascertained whether, with the generality of Christians, we are to 
understand it as referring to the created universe, both material and 
intellectual ; or, with the Unitarians, as merely denoting all the ar- 
rangements of the new dispensation, whether done by Christ him- 
self, or under his direction, by his apostles. ‘To assist the deter- 
mination on this point, [ submit these remarks : 

1. The usual and proper signification of the term, when, as here, 
put absolutely and without any limitation suggested by the connex- 
ion, is the total of all created things. For example, ‘‘ Thou hast 
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created all things, and through thy will, they were, and have been 
created. One God, the Father, of whom are all things: one Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom are all things. ‘Thou hast put all things 
under his feet. On account of whom are all things, and through 
whom are all things. Of him, and through him, and to him are all 
things.” 

2. Whenever in Scripture the moral effects of the Gospel are spo- 
ken of, under the metaphor of a creation, either the ephithet nev is 
added, or other qualifying language is employed, so that the figura- 
tive meaning is put out of all doubt. 

3. In a following sentence the same clause occurs, but, instead of 
“all things,’ the evangelist employs the common term to express 
the created universe, or the human race as a principal part of it: 
“THE WORLD was made by him.” It is fair, therefore, to explain 
the one by the other. 

4. The most eminent grammatical interpreters, and those who are 
most distinguished for free-thinking habits, speak decisively in fa- 
vor of the common interpretation, and with no little contempt of 
the other. ‘‘ That the term al/ things,” says M. Leclerc, ‘ must 
be understood of the universe, it is needless to prove; for, though 
the phrase may be applied to different objects, yet here it cannot be 
understood otherwise.” Semler contends that the reference to the 
new moral state, supposed in the Socinian and the modern Unitarian 
interpretation, could never have been intended by the apostle, for it 
would have been perfectly unintelligible to his readers. Michaelis, 
without the smallest hesitation, interprets the passage ; ‘‘ The Word 
was the Creator of all things :’”’ and he adds this remark ; “‘ The as- 
sertion that the Word was the Creator of the world, is equivalent to 
the assertion that he was God in the highest possible sense.’’ Morus 
thinks it perfectly needless to explain the words, since no language 
could more plainly express a proper creation. ‘“‘ The all things,” 
says Rosenmiiller, ‘‘ must unquestionably be understood of the ac- 
tual Universe : it is putting force upon both the words and the con- 
text, to interpret the phrase of the new creation.’’ Paulus remarks, 
“ The third verse, speaks of the making of the world.” Kuinel 
comments upon the sentence thus: ‘‘ A// things, all that have been 
created, the universality of things: the opinion is wholly untenable, 
that these words refer to the moral creation, the instruction and re- 
formation of mankind.” 

11. Recourse is had to another mode of helping the Unitarian in- 
terpretations, which, with so much pains and difficulty, are attempted 
to be forced upon this text. It is affirmed that Ji aie, by or through 
him, does not here, and in verse 10, retain its proper signification, 
that of a principal and efficient cause ; but that it has the same sense 
as if it had been put in the accusative, Jj zicty. So that the mean- 
ing is, on account of him, or for his sake. On this assertion, let the 
following considerations be attended to: 

1. Not one of the scriptural instances which are alleged by Mr. 
Cappe, of J with a genitive signifying the final cause or motive, ap- 
pears to me satisfactory. Scarcely any of the passages seem to ad- 
mit that sense, and none of them to require it. 
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2. The proper field of investigation, to determine the question, is 
the usage of the apostle John. Now, I take upon me to affirm that 
in all his writings, not a single passage can be found to countenance 
Mr. Cappe’s doctrine; and that, on the contrary, every instance of 
Sm With a genitive is decisively against him. 

3. If the reader will, by the help of a Greek concordance, exam- 
ine all the instances of the two constructions in the New ‘Testament. 
he will find the distinction observed clearly, accurately, and, I think 
I may say, invariably. 

m1. On the meaning of the verb, Mr. Belsham « ‘presses himself 
with peculiar positiveness and complacency, as if he had made a nota- 
ble discovery ; “‘Twcus never signifies to create.’ Did this writer 
really intend to convey to his readers, that any critic 
interpreter had taken this verb in th 
Or was it his wish to insinuate, that the interpretation which he op- 
poses is founded upon such an assumption? It is scarcely conceiva- 
ble that he could believe either of these implications: yet, if not, I 
know not how we can acquit his argument of a gross violation of 





, translator, or 


e active signification, to create ? 


candor and integrity. If, however, he mean to assert, that this 
word never signifies To BE created, we are at issue with him. Its 
true and proper signification is, to be brought into existence, whether 
that be the first and original being of the subject, or any subsequent 
state or manner of existence. In ail the variety of its applications, 


and by whatever different terms, according to its connexion, it may 
be translated in other languages, it always retains its essential idea, 
that of passiveness to a preceding « 

A fragment has been preserved by Eusebius, from the lost writings 
of Amelius, a Platonist, of the third century, which shews, in a very 
satisfactory manner, how a classical philosopher, a heathen, under- 
stood the language of the evangelist. ‘Ihe passage begins abruptly, 
and we have no means of knowing its connexion: but this does not 
diminish the decisive character of its evidence. ‘‘‘ And this indeed 
was the Word, by which, since it exists forever, created things were 
produced ; as Heraclitus himself would decide: and most certainly 
it is the same which that foreign writer lays down, as constituted im 
the order and dignity of the beginning, to be with God, and to be 
God; that by it absolutely all things were produced; that in it, what- 
ever was produced, living, and life, and existing, possesses its natu- 
ral properties; that it descended into bodily forms, and having put 
on a clothing of flesh, appeared as a human being 


with which ne- 


a 9 
| 


vertheless it still shewed the majesty of its nature; and that at last, 
being dismissed [from the body], it again assumed its deity, and 1s 
God, the same as it was before it was brought down to the body and 
the flesh and the human being.” 

It cannot be questioned to what writer this heathen philosopher 
refers: and, though he comments upon the passage in his own way, 
nothing can be clearer than that he understood the words of the 
evangelist, as predicating of the Logos a proper deity, a real agency 
in the physical creation, an assumption of human nature from a pre- 
existent state, and a resuming of the glory which had for a season 
been veiled. 
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VI. “In him was ure.” The coherence of this with the prece- 
ding sentence, appears to be the position of a cause adequate to the 
effect. So that the argument is: the production of all things is 
fitly attributed to the Word, because he possesses conscious and ac- 
tive existence in such a manner that he is able to impart existence : 
he is the Former of all things, because he possesses essential and in- 
finite life, and has the power of communicating life, that is, of bring- 
ing animated beings into existence. In many places of the Old 
Testament, Jehovah is called the Living God, or the God of life: 
in opposition to the lifeless and imaginary beings which the heathen 
worshipped ; and to show that he is the only underived existence, 
and the Author of existence to all other beings: ‘‘ With Thee is the 
FOUNTAIN OF LIFE.” ‘The resemblance of this phraseology to the 
language of the evangelist, is very evident. Both the connexion 
and the terms, therefore, bind us, in all reason, to understand the 
clause as it has been explained. 

VII. ‘‘ And the Life was the Light of men.” The Messiah was 
predicted by the prophets, and described by himself, as the Light of 
Israel, the Light to illuminate all nations, the Light of men, and th 
Light of the world. In the passage before us, it is therefore with 
just coherence that he, who is the Author of existence, is further re- 
presented as the Author of all that constitutes the good of existence : 
deliverance from error, sin, and misery, all of which are, by the fre- 
quent scriptural metaphor, called darkness. This exalted idea of 
the Divine Redeemer coincides with all the passag 
him as the immediate Bestower of all spiritual blessings on the chil 
dren of men. 

The reader will permit the request, that he would, with the closest 


es which describe 





attention, review this portion of the divine word, and the observa- 
tions which have been submitted to him upon it; that he would 
scrutinize every term and expression ; that he would rigorously but 
impartially sift every argument ; and that he would compare the se- 


parate parts of the passage with each other, and with the apparent 
scope and design of the whole 

I would in particular, with the most respectful earnestness, solicit 
any intelligent and candid Unitarian, when he has risen from the se- 


rious perusal of the evangelist’s Introduction, to form the supposi- 
tion that he himself was about to write a narrative of the actions, or 
a compendium of the discourses, of Jesus Christ; and the further 
supposition that his mind was entirely free from acquaintance with 
any controversies on this question. Let him then ask his own mind 
and conscience, “Is this the way in which I should open my sub- 


ject? Are these, or anything equivalent to these, the terms and ex- 


pressions which I should natural nd readily take up?—Rather, 


am I not conscious of the reverse? Do I not feel that, if it were possi- 
ble for them to be suggested to me, all my principles would rise 
against them, and I should reject them with the strongest disappro- 
bation ? ——~ And, dropping the visionary supposition, am I not in- 
wardly sensible that, in my attem to frame an interpretation of 
this paragraph, which may wear at all the semblance of consistency, 


{ am rowing against the stream; I am putting language to the tor 
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ture; I am affixing significations to words and phrases which all my 
efforts can scarcely keep me from exclaiming, that they could never 
have been in the contemplation of the original writer ? Have I 
not, then, awakening reasons for the suspicion, that I have not 
formed my opinions with that close and faithful investigation which 
the solemn greatness of the case requires? And am I not bound to 
review the whole subject, in the sight of the all-seeing God, and un- 
der the sense of my accountableness to Him as the Author and Re- 
vealer of truth ?” 





NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Concio ad Clerum. A Sermon delivered in the Chapel of 
Yale College, Sept. 10, 1828. By Natuanie, W. Taytor. New 
Haven: Hezekiah Howe. pp. 38. 


We have here an able and satisfactory discussion of the natural 
and entire depravity of man, founded on Eph. ii. 3, ‘‘ And were by 
nature the children of wrath, even as others.” The plan of the 
preacher is to show, first, in what the moral depravity of man con- 
sists ; and, secondly, that this depravity is by nature.—In discussing 
the first of these propositions, Dr. T’. observes, that the depravity of 
men “ does not consist in any essential attribute or property of the 
soul,” nor in their being guilty of Adam’s sin; nor “in any con- 
stitutional propensities of their nature;’ nor “in any degree of 
excitement in these propensities not resulting in choice ;” nor “ in 
any disposition or tendency to sin, which is the cause of all sin ;” 
but in ‘‘ man’s own act, consisting ina free choice of some object 
rather than God, as his chief good ;—or in a free preference of 
the world, and of worldly good, to the will and glory of God.” 
This view of the subject he endeavors to support, and we think 
does support, by ‘‘ the testimony of some of the ablest divines, of 
the apostles, and of common sense.” 

In explaining the proposition that the depravity of men is by na- 
ture, the author observes, “‘ that such is their nature, that they will 
sin, and only sin, in all the appropriate circumstances of their being. 
They sin, not only in one situation, and under the influence of par- 
ticular circumstances, but in all situations, and in all circumstances, 
—which makes it proper to say, in the common and legitimate use 
of the term, that they sin by nature. The proposition, thus explain- 
ed, is established, by an appeal to the Scriptures, to human con- 
sciousness, and to facts. _ 

The discussion is concluded with the following remarks : 

1. “‘ It is consistent with the doctrine of this discourse, that infants 
should be saved through the redemption of Christ. They belong to 
a race who, by nature, and in all the appropriate circumstances of 
their being, will sin.” ‘When made meet, therefore, for the celestial 
paradise, and admitted there, ¢heir song may tell of the grace that 
brought them to its glories.” 


i | 
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2. “ That sin or guilt pertains exclusively to voluntary action, is 


the true principle of Orthodoxy.” ‘lhe old Orthodox divines held 
that men sinned in Adam, and thus became depraved. We hdld 
that they sin by nature—sin in in themsei and for themselves, and 


thus render themselves dé praved. 
3. * The view of sin, or moral « 
course, cannot be justly ascribed to mental perversion, or to an 
sinister or selfish design.”’”—We know not on what grounds the 
theological Professors at New Haven have been charged with a de- 
reliction of Orthodox principles, in their views on this subject We 
see no reason at all for sucha charge. So far as the nature of sin* 
is concerned, their views are substantially the same with those of 
Hopkins, and Spring, and Dwight, and Emmons, and of the Ortho- 
dox clergy of New England generally. If, indeed, there is any 
perceptible difference, we are satisfied it is chiefly verbal. 

4. “ The universal depravity of mankind is not inconsistent with 
the moral perfection of God.” 


lepravity, maintained in this dis- 


cc ry ~ » . » ¥ e 
D. lhe view of man’s depravity here given is of great impo 


tance ‘in its bearing on the preaching of the Gospel.” 


| it 
“ Does God charge on men, as that which deserves his endle gn 
what Himself does ? Does God summon m to repentance with comma nd 
entreaties, and at the same time tell them, that all « ts at comp ice é 
useless, as the muscular motions of a corpse to get life again. Does th x 
of God’s inspiration, shock and a | the world, with the revelation of 
things, respecting God and re: pecting ma Will the charge of such s on 
man, touch the secret place of tear Will the exhibition of such a God, allur 
the guilty to confide in his mercy? If so, pr 1 it out—preach it « it] 
preach nothing to contradict it,—dwell on your message, that God creates men 
sinners and damns them for being so.—Tell them such is their nature and such 


the mode of his interposition, that there is no more hope from acting on the part 
of the sinner than from not acting ; tell them they may as well sleep on, and 
sleep away these hours of mercy, as attempt anything in the work 
vation ; that all is as hopeless with effort as without it. Spread over tl 
such a curtain of sackcloth, such a midnight of terror, and how. as the appro 
priate effect, would each accountable immortal, either sit down in the sullenness 
of inaction, or take his solitary way to hell in the frenzy of despair! 

** But such is not the message of wrath and of mercy, by which a revolt 
world is to be awed and allured back to its Maker. The message we are t 


liver to men is a message of wrath, because they are the perpetrat of the 
deed that deserves wrath.—It is a message of met to men who, by actine, are 
to comply with the terms of jt, and who can never hope to comply even through 
God’s agency, without putting themsel\ » the doing of the very thing com 


manded of God.” pp. 36, a. 
~The preacher concludes with remarking ‘‘ on the fearful condi- 
tion and prospects of the sinner.”’ 


“ His sin is his own. He yields himself, by his own free act, by his own 
choice, to those propensities of his nature, which under the weight of God's 
authority he ought to govern., The gratification of these he makes his chief 
good, immortal as he is. For this he liv nd acts—this he puts the place 
of God—and for this, and for nothing better, he tramples on God uthority 
and incurs his wrath. Glad would he be, to escape the guilt of it. Oh— uli 
he persuade himself that the fault is not own,—this would wake up peas 


his guilty bosom. Could he believe that God is bound to convert and save hii 


* The difficult sul ject presented e (pp. 2 +L) we have not space her 
to discuss. And without opportunity for dise 1, we pref 
respecting it 
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or even that he could make it certain that God will do it.--this would allay his 


fears,—this would stamp a bow on the cloud that thickens, and darkens, and 
thunders damnation on his cuilty path. But his guilt is all his own, and a just 


God may leave him to his choice. He is going on to a wretched eternity, the 
self-made victim of its woes. Amid sabbaths and bibles, the intercessions of 
saints, the songs of angels, the entreaties of God’s ambassadors, the accents of 
redeeming love, and the blood that speaketh peace, he presses on to death. 
God beseeching with tenderness and terror—Jesus telling him he died once, and 
could die again, to save him—mercy weeping over him day and nieht—heaven 
lifting up its everlasting gates—hell burning, and sending up its smoke of tor- 
ment, and the weeping and the wailing and the gnashing of teeth, within his 
hearing,—and onward still he goes—See the infatuated immortal !—Fellow 


sinner,—iT Is you. 
* Bowels of divine compassion oil neth, breadth, height, depth of Jesus’ love 
Spirit of all grace,—save him—Oh save him—or he dies forever.” p. 38. 


2. The Character, Trials, and Security of the Church. A NSer- 
mon preached at the Dedication of th Mecting House of the Evan- 
gelical Society in South Brookfield, August 13th, 1829. by Mr- 
can Stone, Pastor of the Church. Brookfield: E. and G. Mer- 
riam. pp. 3i. 


We have read this discourse with great satisfaction, knowing as 
we do the various afflictions through which its estimable author, and 
his beloved church and people have recently been called to pass. 
The bush with them has indeed been burning, but we rejoice to 
know that it has not been consumed.* We rejoice that it still lives, 
full of vigor, of hope, and of promise, a monument of the faithful- 
ness of its covenant Head and Redeemer. We congratulate the 
members of this suffering flock, in the so speedy accomplishment of 
their wishes and endeavors in regard to a temple for the public 
worship of their God, and would devoutly implore for them the pre- 
sence of Him ‘who walketh in the midst of his golden candlesticks’ 
to fulfil in them all those benefits of affliction which are suggested 
in this excellent discourse. May the scenes through which they 
have passed be so sanctified to them, as to increase their faith, pro- 
mote their knowledge, give importunity and fervency to their prayers, 
inspire them with ‘ 
out from among them all those who are not ‘ builded on the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone.’ 


‘a tender sympathy for each other,” and purge 


3. A Discourse delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Freder- 
ick A. Farley, as Pastor of the Westminster Congregational So- 
cle ty in Provide nce, Rhode Island, Sept. 10, 1828. By WILLIAM 
Exvery Cuanninc. Boston: Bowles and Dearborn. pp. 36. 


There are parts of this discourse which we cordially approve; 
others, which we cordially disapprove; and others which, after 
several readings, we cannot be sure that we understand. The author 
clothes himself often in a mysticism of expression, through which 
the sense is but dimly seen, and not unfrequently the reader is 
left in doubt whether it is seen at all. The admirers of Dr. C. 


* An allusion to Mr. Stone’s text, Ex 
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will, of course, attribute this to his superior refinement; but such a 
reason, if admitted, does not furnish an apology: For, however 
refined a public teacher may be, and however sublimated his con- 
ceptions, if he deign at all to come down, and discourse with men 
of ordinary minds, he ought to adapt himself to their capacities— 
he ought to discourse in such a way that the sense may be easily 
and certainly apprehended. 

The discourse is founde d on Eph. Vv. i. ** Be ye followers of God, 
as dear children.’ ‘This exhortation is addressed by the apostle to 
true believers in Christ—who are spoken of in the immediate con- 
nexion as “‘ saints’—whom “ God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven” 
—and who “are sealed by the Holy Spirit of God unto the day of 
redemption.” Dr. C., however, by a gross perversion, applies it 
without distinction to the whole human race, supposing all of every 
character to be exhorted, as the “‘ dear children” of God, to be fol- 
lowers of him. 

That the author would deny the doctrine of human depravity was, 
of course, to be expected ; but he does more than this. He uses 


; 


expressions in regard to the nature of man, such as we have never 


before heard from a professed minister of the New Testament. 


Mankind are here represented as enjoying ‘a participation of the 
Divine nature’’—as having a “ like nature to God,” and a “‘ kindred 
nature to God’”—as having “‘a Divine likeness,” “‘ a heave nly treas- 
ure within them.” pp. 9, 17, 22, 34. ‘*God does not sustain a 
figurative resemblance to man. It is the resemblance of a parent 
to a child, the likeness of a kindred nature.” p. 10. “ We discern 
the impress of God’s attributes in the universe by accordance of 
nature, and enjoy them through sympathy.” p. 13. ‘“ What is it 
to be a Father ? It is to communicate one’s own nature, to give lif 
to kindred beings.” ‘‘ This name-belongs to God, because he frames 
spirits like himse if, and delights to give them what is most clorious 
and blessed in his own nature.’ p. Is. ‘I cannot but pity the man, 
who recognizes nothing godlike in his own nature.” p. 26. Dr. C 
repeatedly speaks of 
human nature too much to do it violence. I see too much divinity in 


reverencing human nature. ““T reverence 


its ordinary operations, to urge on it a forced and vehement virtue.’ 
p. 22. “‘I1 doand I must reverence human nature. Neither the 
sneers of a worldly scepticism, nor the groans of a gloomy theology, 
disturb my faith in its godlike powers and tendencies.” p.27. “I 
conclude with saying, let the minister cherish a reverence for his 
own nature.” p, 34.* 

If, by such variety of expression, our author had intended no 


more than this, that men naturally have noble faculties, and precious, 
immortal souls, we could cheerfully have accorded to the s« hntiment, 
however much we might dislike his mode of expressing it. But he 


does mean more than this. He means, not only that men have god- 
like faculties and powers, but that they naturally employ them in a 
godlike manner. He believes that we inherit, by nature, the moral 


A new duty this for ministers of the Gosp« one to which, we vent 
never were exhorted before 
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as well as the natural image of God. Speaking ef the goodness of 
God, he asks, ‘‘ How do we understand this, but by the principle of 
love implanted in the human breast?” p. 11. “1 bless it (our nature) 
for its kind affections, for its strong and tender love. I honor. it for 
its struggles against oppression,’’* &c. “and still more for its exam- 


ples of heroic and saintly virtue.” p. 27.“ The Divinity is stirring 
} ] 


within the human breast, and demanding a culture and a liberty 
worthy of the child ef God.” p. 30. 


An English Unitarian reviewer, in the Monthly Review for June, 
1820, speaking of Rammohun Roy, says, ‘ His plan for reforming 
the religion of Hindoostan bears a « resemblance to that which 
Philo imagined for the reformation of t Jewish religion. ‘The 
system of both of these writers consists i lopting Unilarianism 
or Pantheism for their radical theology. ‘In the Evangelic Ger- 
man church,” says he in another } e, “ Panthetsm is already be- 
coming the favorite theology, and i o be that of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures by very eminen n vel ri commentators.” 
pp. 174, 176. Pantheism : { oul the universe, 
and everything else so conn to be reckoned in 
some sense a part of God. No harge Dr. C. with 
advocating this wild theory of r , as we said, we do not 
know that we understand him. have written rather pocti- 
cally. The sense he intended to con be wrapped up ina 
mist of v< rbiage, through which it is not r the eye to pene- 
trate. But possibly the extracts alr , taken in their obvious 
sense, will lead our readers to him of leaning, (it may be 
unconsciously to himself,) towards ¢ ) ve named. And 
possibly the extracts we are about to make n serve to confirm 
them in these suspicions. “Its (r 1's) noblest influence con- 
sists:in making us more and moi the Divinity.” p. A. 
“In ourselves are the elements of the l .’p. 10. “ What then 
is religion? I answer; it is not the adoration of a God, with whom 
we have no common properties; of a distinct, foreign, separate Be- 
ing; but of an all-communicating Parent.” pp. 18,19. Our author 


} 
! 


speaks of some, “‘ in whom the Divine natu » is overwhelmed by the 
passions ;” and of others, in whom “the Divinity is growing.” pp. 
30,25. “Beneath the sweat of the laborer, beneath the rags and 
ignorance of the poor, beneath the vices of the sensual and selfish,” 
there is to be discerned, says he, ‘‘ in the depths of the soul, a Di- 
vine principle, a ray of the Infinite Light, which may yet break 
forth and shine, as the sun, in the kingdom of God.” p. 34. 

One of the greatest apparent difficulties in the way of Unitarians 
is to determine what to make of the Holy Spirit. One says, ‘‘ The 
Spirit of God is God himself ;” another calls it an attribute of God ; 
another, an emanation from God ; and still another, a Divine energy. 
Dr. C. defines it “a Divine assistance” or “ aid.’ 

“‘ Scripture and experience concur in teaching, that by the Holy Spirit, we 


are to understand a Divine assistance adapted to our moral freedom, and accord- 


Ks By whom has human nature been so grieve ‘ i ’ By wild beasts—or de- 
mons—or by the possessors of this same godlike h ? 
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irtue is the mind’s own work 
} 


By the 


ve gained and made effectual by 


sllow being’s ; an aid, which silently min 


ind means of goodness ; an aid by which 
| 


we unfold our natural powérs in a natural order, and by which we are strength 


ened to understand and apply the resou 
This aid we cannot pursue too much, o 


Did our limits permit, we might take the definition her 


ces derived from our munificent Cre 
pray for too earnestly.” pp. 23, 24 


gviven of 


the Holy Spirit, and carry it through the Bible, applying it to all 


passages in which the phrase, Holy Spirit, is used. 


B ‘ ! 
Ul our read 


ers are requested to do this for themselves. In place of the words 
Holy Spirit, Spirit of God, &c., wherever they occur, substitute t] 
words, Divine aid, and see whe ther, by su h l process, the sense of 
the sacred writings is impro\ “The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Divine aid of God.” ‘ Ye are not in 1 fles 


but in the Divine aid.” ‘ Know 
of the Divine aid.” 

We think it cannot be lo 
that Dr. C. is a teacher of 
before us, this doctrine is eX 
need not be misunderstood.’ 


I 


communicate his attributes to his 
inquire. But that his Almighty 
and e.onies, of which the mat 

I cannot doubt.” p. 17. “Thi 
because he frames spirits like | 


is most elorious and blessed in 


on us with parental interest, and” 


nicate to us forever, and in freer 
goodness, and joy.” p. 19. 


of human nature in the general, our author says, ‘‘ These are marks 


of a Divine origin, and the pled 
and I thank God that my own 


RACE.” p. 27. 


AC iilln 


and fuller streams, hi: 


, \ = 
e not that your DoOGdy Is ti tem 


doubted, if hitherto it has el 
l fvation. in the discourse 
1 ‘with an explicitness which 
‘How far the Supreme Being may 
intelligent offspring, I stop not to 
wll my rtf ) 
i 

ai i cS te bi ( re f 

name (Kather) belo to G 
self, and « f ) i " t 

own natu p. IS. God ) 
. ee »1 ( } u 


Wh DOW 
i 


' 
Speaking of certain alleged exhibitions 


( Of ad CELESTIAL NHERITANCI 


ip in that of HUMAN 


» f j 
is OOoUNEa 


After what has been said, it cannot be needed or desired. that we 


should undertake a formal refutatic 


It is enough that we have expo 


have done even this, had we not been impelled to it by an 


sense of duty. It is not that we 


} i] 
ed some oi them. 


yn of the errors of this discourse 


We should not 


c 
erious 
| 
I 


have pleasure in finding fault, but 


it is that we witness a man of Dr. Channing’s literary distinction— 


aman, who has many admirers, 


d in whose steps numbers will 


think it safe to follow, holding forth opinions on the createst of all 


subjects, 
Gospel, and ruinous to souls,—it 


constrained to notice the discourse before us in the mann 
We have felt that this was the least we could do. 


now form a judgement of it for t 

We have said, there are parts « 
approve. ‘There are indeed p: 
their connexion, and interpreted 


which in our conscienc 


es we regard as subversive of the 
is for this reason that we have felt 


ae js 
ihe } 
he MS lves. 
yf this discourse which we cordially 
« ] % j 
ssages, to which, if se parated from 


according to the usual acceptation 
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of terms, we could most heartily subscribe. We give the following 
as an example. 

“To a man who is growing in the likeness of God, faith begins even here to 
change into vision. He carries* within himself a proof of a Deity, which can 
only be understood by experience. He more than believes, he feels the Divine 
presence ; and gradually rises to an intercourse with his Maker, to which it is 
not irreverent to apply the name of friendship and intimacy. The apostle John 
intended to express this truth, when he tells us that he, in whom a principle of 
Divine charity or benevolence has become a habit and life, ‘ dwells in God and 
God in him.’ ” p. 6. 


4. The Day of Doom; or a Poetical Description of the Great 
and Last Judgement ; with a short Discourse about Eternity. By 
Micuaet Wiceiesworrn, A. M. Teacher of the Church at Mal- 
den, in N. E. From the sixth Edition, 1715. Boston: Charles 
Ewer,: 1828. pp. 96. 

We are utterly unable to assign a motive for the republication of 
these old scraps of ‘ryme and meeter’ at the present time. Their 
author was a pious and useful minister of a former age, who, no 
doubt from the best of motives, filled up the intervals of a protracted 
confinement in writing what then passed here for poetry. But why 
drag out his performance from under the ashes of more than a century, 
and offer it for present circulation? Is it to go with the Token, the 
Souvenir, &c., as a Christmas present? Or is it to burlesque Evan- 
gelical religion, and bring a most serious and awful subject into pro- 
fane ridicule and contempt? This latter is the impression which first 
forced itself upon us; but considering the character and standing of 
the publisher, we would not indulge it, and we do not. 

But whatever motive may have led to the publication of this book, 
we have no doubt as to the use that will be made of it. It will be 
referred to as demonstration strong that the Orthodox of New Eng- 
land do now hold to certain modifications of doctrine here set forth, 
particularly the damnation of infants, their own most solemn convic- 
tions and repeated asseverations to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
We should not be surprised if the Christian Examiner should find 
matter here for a whole chapter, and should even insist upon our 
being responsible for that in poetry, which we deny in prose. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 
REMARKS ON A “ LETTER TO THE REV. PARSONS COOKE.” 


The Christian Examiner for July and August (published in November) con- 


tains a letter addressed to the Rev. Parsons Cooke, remarking on his Sermon, 


entitled, “ Unitarianism an Exclusive System For the contents of this ser- 
mon, we are in no shape responsible, having never expressed an opinion respect- 
ing it, one way or the other. Its author is of age, and will doubtless answer 
for himself. If any of his assertions are too sweeping, or have been made with- 


out necessary qualification, he will, we presume, modify or retract them. O1 


{ 


if they are capable of being supported, he is able to support them. Hence, 1 
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the letter to Mr. Cooke had respected him only, we should have left it exclu- 
sively to him, and taken no public notice of it whatever 

But this letter does not respect Mr. Cooke only. It takesa widerrange. Re- 
peated mention is made in it of Mr. Cooke’s “ party.”” Reference is had to those in 
close alliance with Mr. Cooke, “ who would overthrow the institutions by which 
the state is upheld, in order to erect on their ruins a power, which by them may 
be deemed a blessing, though in all ages it has been found a curse. Indeed, all 


the flagitious designs attributed to Mr. Cooke are virtually charged upon ‘his 


party’—‘ who set him on, or uphold him,’ but ‘who are not yet prepared for 
battle,’ and ‘ had rather he had not come out, at least so soon’—fearing ‘ that 
the victory may be lost, by the too eager and premature onsets of some of their 
inexperienced subalterns.’ 

Who then are Mr. Cooke’s party—on whose heads this alleged « iminality 
rests? No reader of the letter can doubt, for a moment, who the writer of it 
intends to stigmatize, as constituting this hated party. They are the Orthodoa 
of Massachusetts. “It cannot but be amusing,” says the writer, “to remark 


your wailing for the persecuted sect TO WuHicH you BELONG. What! the proud 


ORTHODOX minister .... belong to a persecuted sect ‘“ How strange that all 
the world should conspire against so meek and humble a spirit as Orthodoxy 
“Ts the whole system of morals discarded from the Orthodox theology “Ts 
abuse of public agents, seditious appeals to the people against the government, 
open reviling of the law, sanctioned by the Calvinistic creed ?”—It is then the 
Evangelical or Orthodox Christians of this commonwealth, who are charged 
with ‘ setting on or upholding’ Mr. Cooke, and “ who would overthrow the in- 
stitutions by which the state is upheld It is the Orthodox religious commu- 
nity, from whose “ theology ‘it is more than hinted that “the whole systen of 
morals is discarded ;’ and by whose creed, “ abuse of public agents, seditious 
appeals to the people against the government, and reviling of law,” are said to 
be “ sanctioned 


Now if this letter, filled as it is with false charges and groundless insinuations 


against a very considerable portion of our religious community, had come out 


in the ordinary course of publication in the Christian Examiner, we should not 


have bestowed on it any particular attention. For we have become so much 
accustomed to reproaches from that quarter, that they are regarded as a thing 
of course—we scarcely feel them—they pass by us as the idle wind. But this 
letter is no ordinary communication, in the periodical which contains it A 
very high degree of importance evidently attaches to it. It purports to be from 
the pen of a magistrate, and the common declaration among Unitarians, who 
may be expected to know, attributes it to one in an « levated statior We shall 
not name its reputed author ; for, out of regard to the credit of our institutions 
and government, we are unwilling to name him in this connexior 

In refutation of his charges against the Orthodox of this community, we 


shall, of course, say nothing. If the lives and conversation of our ministerial 


and Christian brethren and friends will not shield them from the imputation of 
designing to overthrow the institutions of their country,—come this imputa- 
tion from what source it may ;—if their example does not furnish a sufficient 


reply to the interrogation, “ Is the whole system f morals discarded from the 
Orthodox theology ?”—then nothing we c« uld say would avail to remove or re 
lieve the difficulty. Instead of stopping to refute insinuations and aspersions 


like those here cast upon us, it becomes us rather to demand the evidence on 


which they are alleged. And this evidence we do demand. And until it is 
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furnished, we will hold the writer of this letter, be he hich or low, asa’ false 
accuser of our brethren. 

In-what a pitiable light is the writer of this letter dragged forth, and made to 
present himself before the public, by the insertiongef his performance wn the 
Christian Examiner’ If he wished to write a ich of repre to Mr. Cooke, 
why not write it, and send it, and say no more about it * If-Unitarians cannot 
support their cause without enlisting in it, as heated reljgious partizans, some 
of the highest public functionaries of the state and nation<thgse whose official 
duties require that they should be raised, beyond all others, above bias and party 
feeling of every kind, and enjoy the confidence, as they do the support ye#tlie 
whole community—we repeat it, if the Unitarians cannot sustain their cause 
withoyt enlisting such men, as declaimers at their public méetings, and writers 
in their periodicals, to accuse and denounce se who differ fysin -them in sen- 
timent, but Who have the same right as they, to think, and speak, and act for 
themselves ;—then let Unitartanism go down »s, really, we think it had bet- 
ter go down. And if it cannot be supported hn y such means, we hazard 
nothing in predicting, it will go down. ‘The good sense of this community 
cannot; will not, long sustain it. We see not with what face the reputed writer 
of this letter to Mr. Cooke can proceed gnother step in the yerformance of his 
professional duty. For no man of information and piety can look on him, go 
where he may, withofit thinking—and without blushing for his couttty while he 
thinks,—‘ This is the magistrate who rails at Orthod This is he who im- 
putes to the Orthodox the design of overthrowing the institutions of their 
country! This is he who has Said, in so many words, Is the whole system of 
morals discarded from the Orthodox theology ] s he, who’has the effron- 
tery to claim the confidence of Evangelical Ch 3, while he does not hesitate 
to slander and abuse them in the most pt 

In speaking of the writer of this letter, we have led no names. In our in- 
quiries after him, we have heard but one ( itioned. We would do no 
one the injustice of ascribing it to him wrongfu . | if any individual, after 
reading our remarks, shall think himself im; as its author, andhall wish 
to wash his hands of it, we pledge ourselves, to affo1 n the earliest opportu- 
nity in our power. ' 


UNITARIAN IMPAT Hag E. 


It has been intimated that Unitarians \ th zmpatience to hear 
what Dr. Beccher will reply. to remark the ¢ t ‘xaminer relative to 


his Letters on the damnation of Infants. W«: ll 


circumstances, 
that their patience cannot yet have been'Very tri d lest itehould be, we 
take the liberty to say, that Dr. Beecher is v tine, W lope pat ently, for the 
tardy Examiner to finish what it may have to offer he may have an oppor- 


tunity of speaking, once more, in behalf of God and t: 


CHRISTIAN 


The conductors of the Cristian Spectator in is, on the cover of their 
last number, that they propose, after the present year, to jygblish their work as 
a religious quarterly, continuing the present title, and ea asi: containing 
at least as many pages as three of the monthly1 ers. WE cordially approve 
the contemplated change, and wish them a lant , in their important 


undertaking 
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